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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


GENERAL FARM PROGRAM 


THURSDAY, MAY 16, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10: 05 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will please be in order. 

We are honored to have you here, Mr. Secretary. 

We have with us the distinguished minority Member of the House, 
Mr. Halleck. We are delighted to have you visit with us Mr. Halleck. 

We shall be glad to have you present your prepared statement, Mr. 
Secretary. I request members of the committee not to interrupt until 
the Secretary has completed his statement. He will then be available 
for questions. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRE- 
TARY; MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; ERVIN L. 
PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; DON PAARLBERG, ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE SECRETARY; RALPH ROBERTS, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY; HOWARD DOGGETT, DIRECTOR, SOIL BANK DIVISION, 
CSS; R. P. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, OPERA- 
TIONS, CSS; C. T. COFFMAN, OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL; AND 
R. L. FARRINGTON, GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this 
opportunity to join with you in considering matters of long-range 
farm policy referred to on May 2 in my letter to Senator Ellender. 

In that letter and also in my comments yesterday before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, three points were made: 

1. Controls are not effective in reducing overall agricultural pro- 
duction, despite the severe restrictions they impose on farmers’ free- 
dom to produce and market. 

2. Agricultural products are likely to continue to be abundant. 
Under such con¢litions they cannot be priced as if they were scarce. 

3. The present legal formulas governing acreage allotments and 
price supports are proving obsolete. 
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_ My comments were based on the fact that a technological revolu- 
tion is occurring on American farms. This creates a new dimension 
in farm policy, making it virtually impossible to curtail agricultural 
output with the type of controls acceptable in our society. 

In my letter attention was called to the fact that reduction of our 
stocks through the surplus disposal program and the soil bank is going 
forward rene? and I expressed gratification to the Congress for 
providing this necessary legislation. 

However, this reduction in surpluses will mean that the price for- 
mula escalators in the present laws will soon operate to stimulate and 
expand production, which will create new surpluses and require tight 
production controls. 

As we move out surplus No. 1, governing legislation sets the stage 
for surplus No. 2. 

My letter pointed out that our price support and production control 
i Sg have twice been bailed out of difficulty by war—once during 

orld War II and once during the Korean war. Now, in time of 
peace, shortcomings are showing up. 

The high cost of existing farm programs is a matter of increasing 
concern. Programs primarily for the support of farm prices and 
farm incomes in fiscal 1956 showed a net realized cost of $1.9 billion. 

This year the figure will be much larger. These costs are boosted 
by the inability of our production controls to hold production within 
bounds. 

They are high because we report costs when commodities are dis- 
posed of, not when they are acquired. Many of the stocks now being 
moved were acquired years ago. 

The total agricultural budget now before the Congress is in the 
neighborhood of $5 billion. During this spring’s debate on the corn 
bill it was pointed out on the floor of the House that this is the 
equivalent of nearly half the net income of our farm people. 

I hasten to add that this budget includes loans which will be repaid, 
permanent improvements in the agricultural plant, and exports of 
farm products used for economic and military operations abroad. 

Many of these activities are not for the primary purpose of support- 
ing farm prices and farm income. But however computed, the cost 
of the price support-acreage control program is great and growing. 

Few would object seriously if these heavy costs were temporary 
and if the problems were being solved permanently. Instead, how - 
ever, with the formulas in governing legislation, costs seem likely 
to continue high with little progress toward.a permanent solution. 

I outlined in my letter and the supporting document the difficulties 
which confront our farm people. They are being subjected to the 
forces generated by the technological revolution, They are adjust- 
ing from wartime to peacetime demands. Their markets are bur- 
dened by surpluses which result at least in part from past wartime 
programs. 

With the reduction of surpluses, farmers will feel that acreage 
allotments should be increased, and will present this view with con- 
siderable logic and with increasing vigor. 


Under present law, however, farmers are unlikely to receive in- 
creased allotments for most of the basic crops, despite surplus re- 
duction. 
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Hence, under present law, disappointment awaits many farm fami- 
lies. Allotments to individual arms, based largely on history, de- 
part to a considerable degree from consideration of equity and wise 
land use. It is extremely difficult to fit millions of diverse farm 
operations into a pattern based on a legal formula. 

The program we have had leans unduly upon the parity concept, 
a weak measuring rod. Parity prices do not indicate what nate 
sold at satisfactory prices nor that competition can be satisfactorily 
met, either at home or abroad. Programs which are economically 
sound, administratively feasible and financially supportable simply 
do not flow from fixed formula calculations. 

A quarter of a century ago, before the program of restricted pro- 
duction, the basic commodities brought in 26 percent of our farm 
income. Last year this share was reduced to 23 percent. 

In recent weeks I have spoken to audiences in Louisiana, Lllinois, 
and North Dakota regarding our three great crops—cotton, corn, and 
wheat. These are some of the facts I reported regarding the impact 
of a programs for these crops. 

Cotton: Twenty-five years ago, before the acreage control program, 
cotton grew on more than 40 million acres of United States farmland. 

This } year the allotment is 17.6 million acres. Three million acres 
of that allotment have gone into the soil bank. The actual acres of 
cotton produced this year seem likely to be about one-third as many 
as before the control program began. 

Twenty-five years ago, before American cottongrowers began to 
hold the price umbrella for foreign cotton producers, cotton produc- 
tion abroad totaled 11 million bales. This past year foreign cotton 
production was twice as great, 25 million bales. 

World production of sy nthetic fibers has increased during the past 
25 years from an insignificant quantity to an equivalent of more than 
14 million bales, an amount larger than the 1956 United States cot- 
ton crop. 

Most of the growth in the world market, resulting from increased 
population and i increased per capita consumption, has gone to fereign 
cotton and to man-made fibers. This growth has been marked. 

The worldwide per capita increase in consumption of all fibers dur- 
ing the past 20 years was from 8.2 pounds to 9.6 pounds. And the 
world population during this period increased by approximately 500 
million persons. 

Undoubtedly production of man-made fibers would have increased 
and foreign cotton production would have risen during the past 2 
years even if there had been no program to restrict supplies and raise 
prices in the United States. But it is equally certain that the cotton 
program served to encourage our competition and speed its expan- 
sion. 

While the growth in their markets has largely been captured by 
the competition, cotton farmers have been restricted in their decisions 
as to management of their farms. 

Controls breed controls. Cotton production has been restrained 
from moving to the most efficient farms. Allotments to individual 
farms, whether based on history or on tillable cropland, are fre- 
quently considered unfair. 
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It is extremely difficult to fit nearly a million diverse cotton opera- 
tions into a pattern based on a legal formula. 

Cotton producers and agriculture in general should not sacrifice the 
efficient use of agricultural resources on the altar of price support. 
To do so would Siesnestit price supports, which are and can be a use- 
ful stabilizing tool. 

As matters now stand, cottongrowers are operating on a part ca- 
pacity basis. Some producers have continued planting marginal acres 
Ps cotton for the main purpose of maintaining their historical acreage 

ase. 

With acreage controlled, producers have simply fed the land more 
fertilizer, used more insecticides, and used other devices to produce 
almost as much cotton as before on far fewer acres. 

We should never overloook the ingenuity of the American farmer— 
the most efficient in all the world. 

Not only have we kept marginal land in cotton, we have kept 
marginal producers in cotton, hurting both themselves and cotton- 
growers in general. 

The result is to push up the national average unit cost of produc- 
tion of cotton to a level which handicaps American cotton in compet- 
ing effectively against foreign cotton and synthetics. 

Some marginal producers, of course, have withdrawn from cotton 

roduction. Some took jobs in the expanding industries of the South. 
thers went into the production of meat animals, dairy products, 
poultry, eggs, and other commodities. 

By and large, those who got out of marginal cotton production have 
improved their situation. 

The decline of cotton has had many secondary effects. Small towns 
and trade centers which once serviced 40 million acres of cotton now 
service 15 million. 

Some of our transportation facilities are no longer needed, employ- 
ment opportunities for local labor in the cotton industry have been 
reduced, the cottonseed industry has suffered. 

What has been the cause of the difficulties experienced by farmers, 
rural tradesmen, and the cotton trade generally ? 

The major cause is that for many years, agricultural legislation 
has focused on a single objective, a high level of price support. 

The legislative goal of a high support price based on parity, ignores 
the fact that cotton farmers are interested in net income, not just 

rice per pound. And it is income that farmers spend, not price. 
Net income is the result of price times production minus costs. 

Present legislation seeks to maintain the support price per pound 
through drastic restrictions on the right to produce and market. 

Inevitably this raised production costs per pound. The long-run 
result of reduced volume and higher unit costs of production is to 
reduce net income. 

Back in 1929, before we embraced the single objective of high price 
supports, cotton lint brought in 13.4 percent of our farm income. 
Last year cotton brought in only 7.5 percent of our farm income. 

Twice the cotton program has been rescued by war. Were it not 
for the fact, its shortcomings would have been highlighted long before 
now. 
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Carryover built up to 13 million bales before World War II, and 
was substantially reduced following the end of the war. 

Carryover built up again prior to the Korean war, and the demands 
of war pulled down our stocks. . 

From 1952 to 1956 we experienced the greatest inventory buildup 
of all time. This buildup is now being liquid: ated at tremendous cost, 
in a time of peace and abundance instead of a time of war and 
scarcity. 

Corn: The present mandatory price-support-—acreage-control pro- 
gram for corn, based on legal formulas, has not worked and is un- 
workable. Its objective is scarcity. 

Corn average, cut back by the control program, is now at the lowest 
level in 66 years. This program has reduced corn acreage in the Corn 
Belt and increased it in California, Washington, Oregon, and other 
areas. 

To a degree the Corn Belt has foregone its natural advantage in 
feed-grain production and has defaulted to the W est, the South, and 
the Northeast. 

The corn-producing area has been spread out and diluted. Nineteen 
years ago, when the commercial corn area was laid out for acreage 
control purposes it included parts of 12 States. Now it includes parts 
of 24 States. Originally it included 566 counties; now it includes 
894 counties. 

But even more amazing is the size of the corn allotment in the 
commercial area. In 1938 the allotment totaled 40 million acres; for 
1957 the allotment is 37 million acres. With a smaller pie being cut 
into more pieces, is it any wonder that most corn producers in the 
Corn Belt prefer to ignore their allotments? 

Corn is the major feed grain, far exceeding in importance all the 
other feed grains combined. But the other feed grains are moving up. 

By cutting back on corn, the program has provided an opportunity 
for an expansion in the acreage of competing feed grains such as 
barley and sorghum grain. 

Are corn farmers willing to move in the direction of competitive 
pricing, more freedom, and growing markets ? 

It appears that they are. More than 61 percent of the corn farmers 
who voted in last fall’s referendum expressed a preference for greater 
freedom to plant, coupled with greater flexibility of price supports. 

Yet, because the law required a two-thirds vote to carry, corn 
farmers tod: ay continue under a program which the majority of them 
have disapproved. 

Clearly, the corn farmers have given leadership in the direction of 
freedom and enterprise, the institutions which have made America 
great. 

Wheat: The level of price support has been a major incentive for 
overplanting, for planting merely to protect existing allotments, and 
for excessive stimulation of yields. 

Last year, 1 out of every 3 wheat farmers in the United States 
considered it profitable to plant more than his allotment, and did so. 

More than 100 million bushels of wheat were produced on the excess 
acreage on farms which exceeded their allotments. 

In some cases, wheat producers found the price sufficiently attrac- 
tive that they deliberately overplanted their allotments and paid a 
penalty of $1.12 per bushel. 
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Foreign nations, thinking about bread for their teeming millions, 
look at our high price and restrictions on production. They then 
expand wheat production even on rocky hillsides, while wheat produc- 
tion on our fertile prairies is prohibited. 

From 1928-29 to 1954-56, United States wheat production increased 
18 percent while production in the rest of the world increased 42 
percent. 

And much of the United States production during 1954-56 went into 
storage or was exported with the assistance of Government programs. 

Back in 1925-29, before the control program, wheat brought in 7.5 
percent of cash farm receipts in the United States. After nearly a 
quarter century of controls and supports, this percentage has fallen 
to 6.1. 

Many wheat farms have too small an allotment to be efficient or to 
earn a satisfactory income. Advancing technology makes it pos- 
sible—indeed, almost imperative—for small wheat farmers to increase 
their acreage. 

But this will be practically impossible so long as we restrict produc- 
tion in an effort to achieve a high level of price support. 

Farmers have the established right, in cooperation with Govern- 
ment, to undertake programs which increase the prices of their prod- 
ucts if they wish to do so. 

As much as any other group, they have the moral right to influence 
supply and price in what they deem their own interest. They are 
entitled to the sympathetic help of their Government in meeting their 
economic problems, the same as any other group. 

These hard-won rights should not be used in behalf of a program 
which has the long-run effect of losing markets and restricting farm- 
ers’ rights to make their own decision. 

The price support program for the basic commodities was originally 
designed to combat the effects of a general depression, and had con- 
siderable justification on that basis. Strong measures were needed 
in those days. 

The program was overhauled during the war for the purpose of ex- 
panding production, a need which it served in sovenable fashion. 

Our present need is not that of combating a general depression, nor 
of stimulating production to meet the needs of war. 

Our need is for agricultural adjustment to accommodate the tre- 
mendous technological revolution through which agriculture is pass- 
ing. 

There is much evidence that farmers themselves do not want the kind 
of regimentation that would really be needed to keep output under 
effective control. 

This attitude on the part of farmers has been reflected in actions 
taken by the Congress and by the executive branch from time to time. 

A partial list of those actions includes minimum national allotments, 
minimum individual allotments, checking compliance on the basis of 
harvested rather than planted acres, use of an outmoded formula in 
computing the acres needed to provide a normal supply, and produc- 
tion on acres diverted out of the basic crops. 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 was a necessary forward step. It es- 
tablished a beachhead of rationality in the setting of price-support 
levels. No one ever maintained that it was an answer to all our farm 
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problems. With the tremendous changes brought on by the technolog- 
ical revolution, no legislation can answer all the problems, or keep 
them answered. 

The Agricultural Act of 1956 successfully defended the ground 
gained in 1954 and in addition provided a temporary weapon, the soil 
bank, for dealing directly with our heavy stocks. 

We have made substantial progress with the help of these laws. The 
long downward slide of the farm economy has been checked and 
reversed. 

Farm prices have risen, farm incomes have increased, and sur- 
pluses have been reduced, markets have been expanded. This is 
gratifying to the farmers and to the Nation. 

We now have an economic climate in which further remedial leg- 
islation can be considered objectively ; this would have been impossible 
without the improvements brought about by the Agricultural Acts 
of 1954 and 1956. 

If I were content to look only at the present, I would report progress 
achieved rather than a problem unsolved. 

We have many of the tools we need to reduce our surpluses and get 
agriculture into better balance. We have one tool that we don’t need 
but which the old basic law requires us to use. That is the require- 
ment that price supports be increased as soon as surpluses are moved. 

The real difficulty lies in the fact that with the price support for- 
mulas in the old basic law, once Government warehouses are emptied, 
the stage will be set to fill them again. 

If market conditions warrant, the level of price support should 
flex upward, as I have often said, but an automatic legal formula lacks 
the necessary discernment. 

The law does not provide adequate opportunity to meet the problems 
of advancing technology. For example, on the 55 million-acre mini- 
mum national allotment we now produce more than enough wheat 
for all our needs—domestic and exports. 

On an allotment calculated to produce 10 million bales of cotton, we 
grew almost 15 million. On the smallest corn acreage allotment we 
ever had, and with a drought in the western Corn Belt, and with the 
beginnings of a soil bank, 1956 corn production approached an all- 
time record. 

And there is no sign that the current phase of the technological rev- 
olution in agriculture has run its course. 

This, I say, is the new dimension in farm legislation. 

The basic question to be answered regarding any price support 
legislation is this: Are the supports intended to stabilize and under- 
gird the farm economy? Or are they intended to hold prices con- 
tinually and substantially above competitive levels? 

If the purpose is permanent high-level price support, then inevitably 
decision-making must be taken out of the hands of farmers and placed 
in the hands of Government. 

And Government must demonstrate willingness and ability, greater 
than has hitherto been shown, to make decisions that are necessary, 
though unpopular, and to make them stick. 

The evidence is convincing that we should move in the direction of 
more freedom for our farmers to produce, coupled with less reliance 
on the establishment of price-support levels by means of formulas. 
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There are various ways in which this might be done. 

Authority for establishing support levels could be vested in the 
executive branch, with general guidelines provided by the Congress, 
as is now the case for most farm products. 

This discretion could be within wide limits, as at present for the 
nonbasic commodities like the feed grains. 

It could be within a range prescribed by law, as presently for a 
few designated nonbasic commodities. 

Regardless of the range prescribed for establishing price supports, 
the present rigid formulas in price-support legislation should be 
eliminated. 

There are more than 200 farm products for which we are authorized 
to provide price supports. For 6 of these, the basic commodities, 
programs are in effect to control production and to support prices 
according to a legal formula. 

Yet for these 6 commodities, surpluses are greater, costs are higher, 
infringements on farmer decisions are more extensive, and farmer 
complaints are more vociferous than for all the other 200 com- 
modities combined. 

As price supports move toward a more competitive level, acreage 
allotments could be increased. We would hope that in time they 
could be eliminated, crop by crop, as conditions warrant. This would 
have to be gradual, of course. 

The soil bank and the surplus disposal program would ease the 
adjustment; it would be well to begin moving away from controls 
while the soil bank and the surplus disposal programs are operative. 

We have all heard the argument that a reduction in the level of 
price support will result in increased production by causing farmers 
to plan more acres as they strive to maintain income. I know of 
no competent research which supports this view. 

I am impressed with the fact that when the Congress really wanted 
increased production, as anne the war, it raised supports. When 
reduced production was wanted, as for potatoes some years ago, sup- 
ports were reduced. 

When technology is going forward and production is increasing 
very rapidly, as at present, an important function of a lower support 
level may be merely to slow the rate of the increase. 

When a car is moving forward rapidly, one may apply the brakes 
to reduce the rate of speed. 

It will not be easy to win back markets. Markets lost over a period 
of 25 years cannot be regained overnight. A quarter century of 
sheltered existence is poor conditioning for the rough-and-tumble of 
market competition. 

As I have often said, the present and prospective difficulties of our 
farm people are traceable at least in part to actions of their Gov- 
ernment. 

Farmers were asked for all-out production during the war, and 
they responded magnificently. Production once expanded is difficult 
to contract. It would be unfair to ask 22 million farm people to bear 
the burden of adjustment for which the whole community is re- 
sponsible. 

I do not wish to appear to infer that agriculture’s problems are 
exclusively the result of legislation. The postwar adjustment and 
the impact of the scientific revolution would be enough, by them- 
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selves, to cause serious problems, even with the best possible farm 
program, whatever that might be. 

The American people will gladly undertake costs of great magni- 
tude in order to solve a problem, but not to carry it indefinitely. 

As we consider further changes in basic legislation, we must be- 
ware lest we fly from the known shortcomings of present programs to 
the unknown but possibly greater evils of other programs. 

In present circumstances, every remedy, good and bad, will be put 
forward. Old and new programs will be offered. These should be 
examined with open mind and with reference to known principle and 
established history. 

The farmers themselves, directly and through their organizations, 
should be given an opportunity to express themselves, since they are 
directly concerned. 

A question has been promoted in the minds of some by my letter to 
Senator Ellender: Does the letter mean that the Secretary would like 
to scrap farm programs and return farmers to the unrestricted forces 
of the free market ? 

The answer to that question is an emphatic “No.” Farmers need 
the enlightened help of their Government. They cannot be ex- 
pected to submit to the full force of the competitive system when 
other major vocations are insulated from it to a greater or less de- 
gree. They cannot be expected to extricate themselves, without help, 
from a situation which is a national responsibility. 

Farmers have fought a good fight, these past 25 years, for the right 
to equal economic status, before the law, as compared with other 
groups. They have been successful in that fight, and this committee 
has helped in that cause. I applaud and defend that vitcory. 

There must, however, be better ways of using that victory than in 
behalf of programs which lose markets, restrict the opportunity for 
farmers to make their own decision and pile up surpluses. Iam ready 
to join with you in search of further needed improvements. 

Price supports are only one of a large number of Government pro- 
grams which help farm people. Research, education, sales promo- 
tion, market building credit, marketing agreements, and conservation 
are worthwhile programs that should be continued and, in some cases, 
expanded, 

For those rural people on the lowest rungs of the economic ladder, 
the rural development program can open new doors of opportunity. 

Price supports, as they have operated for a number of commodities, 
including some of the feed grains and the oilseeds, have been gen- 
erally helpful. I am not proposing that we scrap farm programs 
or that we scrap price support programs. I am saying that we need 
to revise some of our programs so that they better serve the needs 
of our farm people. We are now ready, it seems to me, to take the 
next step in this direction. 

My objection to the kind of price support we have had for the basic 
commodities is that it gives farmers not too much but too little. It 
gives them too small a market, too few of their own decisions, too 
small a net income and too little chance to meet their competition at 
home and abroad. 

What farmers need is a program which will add to markets, in- 
crease net income, liberalize the opportunity to make their own de- 
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cision, and protect their hard-won rights for equality of bargaining 
power. 

I do not want to take anything away from farmers. Farm people 
and those who represent them should ask themselves whether a pro- 
gram of restriction and intended scarcity,can ever mean as much in 
the long run as a program involving more freedom for market growth. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be happy to respond to such questions as you 
may have. 

hank you for this opportunity. May I ask one privilege, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Poage (presiding). Yes. 

Secretary Benson. We are all conscious of the action taken in the 
House yesterday. I would like to make a very brief statement. 

_I have made no statement to the press on this matter and I would 
like to make this very brief statement, if I may. 

Mr. Poagr. We will be delighted to have you do so. 

Secretary Benson. In response to requests for comment on the 
action of the House of Representatives yesterday in eliminating the 
acreage-reserve program with respect to the 1958 crop, I would like 
to say this: 

The attempts to wipe out the acreage-reserve program of the soil 
bank for 1958 crops amounts to a prejudgment of this important 
feature of the soil-bank program. 

This prejudgment is based on partial evaluation of the 1956 acreage- 
reserve program. I believe it is false economy. 

Last year the Department of Agriculture publicly warned that 
due to the lateness of passage of the Soil Bank Act—the Agricultural 
Act of 1956—the acreage reserve could not be expected to have its 
intended effect in full for 1956 crops, and that administrative problems 
were bound to arise. 

In the face of these warnings the House last year made crop-relief 
provisions mandatory in the law. It is the result of those provisions 
about which they are most critical today. 

This move to eliminate the acreage reserve can hardly be based on 
the excuse of economy. Charges have been made that it was costly 
and wasteful last year. 

If that be so, why then was the Department of Agriculture forced 
to put it into effect against the Department’s recommendations ? 

A sound judgment of the acreage-reserve program can rest only on 
an understanding of its basic purpose. That purpose is to bring down 
the accumulated surpluses of past years to manageable amounts— 
amounts that will not overshadow the markets. 

The acreage reserve offers farmers a chance to help reduce current 
production of basic crops without loss to net income, It is a program 
which has received bipartisan support and the backing of all major 
farm organizations. 

If the acreage reserve is not permitted to function for 1958 crops, 
there is every likelihood that surpluses will pile up still further rather 
than diminish. Surpluses have been diminishing for the past 15 
months. 

The action yesterday was not accompanied by any other measure 
to take the place of the acreage reserve. If these acreages next year 
are forced back into production the cost of supports will in all prob- 
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ability be greater than would have been the cost of an acreage reserve 
for the 1958 basic crops. 

Surpluses will again pile up at the expense of our taxpayers. Good 
weather and continually improving production practices of farmers 
have always tended to increase production, and they will continue 
to do so. 

But every acre in the acreage reserve, whether that acre is high-yield- 
ing or low-yielding, means an acre that is not adding to surpluses of 
the basic crops. 

And among these are the crops most in difficulty. 

The acreage reserve part of the soil bank is a temporary emergency 
program made necessary by the continuance of rigid wartime incen- 
tives and by the failure of acreage allotments to hold excessive produc- 
tion in check. 

Temporarily expensive, it will, I believe, save money for farmers 
and other taxpayers if allowed to function. 

It would appear that intentionally or otherwise, the House has for 
the second time undercut the acreage reserve program. In 1956 the 
soil bank was saddled with a relief measure which the Department 
warned would be expensive and ineffective. 

In 1957 an attempt is being made to kill the program before it had 
even a full year’s trial. Such action now, I believe, would be waste- 
ful and without justification. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poacr. Does that complete your statement ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. I wonder if I could have a copy of that statement that 
you just read because I think that in behalf of the committee we 
ought to have it? 

Secretary Benson. I will be very happy to have you have it. 

Mr. Poace. I have not seen it. 

Secretary Benson. It was not typed when I left the office. It was 
just finished. We will be happy to provide copies for all, members 
of the committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. I want to make this statement. The chairman was 
called, as stated earlier, to attend a committee where they are hon- 
oring one of his colleagues, He will be back. 

When Mr. Cooley comes in, it is going to be the view of the present 
occupant of the chair, regardless of who is questioning the Secretary, 
that at the termination of that questioning that it will be in order to 
recognize the chairman for such questions as he cares to propound. 

As to this statement, we probably would miss the point of this 
meeting if we rehash all that has been suggested, but I think it should 
be pointed out. 

n the floor yesterday, I think our chairman made it very clear 
that the action of the House yesterday was in the nature of a tem- 
porary injunction to secure exactly the thing that I understand that 
you suggest we should have, that is, to have this information before 
we are committed. 

That is the only way we can keep from being committed for future 
activities—so that your Department will not make commitments for 
1958. 
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If we had allowed the appropriation bill to pass yesterday without 
amendment, then it would I rave become your duty, Mr. Secretary— 
not simply. your discretion but you duty—to have signed up con- 
tracts for 1958 before we had the experience of 1957 in our hands. 

The vote in the House shows closely the differences of opinion, but 
certainly, since you have expressed one viewpoint very fairly, I think, 
it should be called to the attention of our v isitors, that there 
are many who feel that we should be in a position to take action on 
the soil bank depending on the success or the failure thereof, in the 
year 1957, and that as to the 1958 contracts, then when we know a 
results of the 1957 year, we would be in the position of either see!cin 
to break existing contracts, or being forced to accept a program whic h 
might very well turn out to be not quite so successful as some might 
think it is. 

So we left the situation where the Congress can either use or not 
use the soil bank in 1957. As your experience indicates, we do 
not have the evidence. The evidence for 1956 was not conclusive 
as you contend. You asked us not to use it. We thought that 
was a rather reasonable request. 

We have said in return, that we don’t have the evidence for 1957, 
and we should not be required to make a decision when we do not 
have any record at all except the record of ne which you correctly 
point out was influenced by certain factors. I don’t admit to the 
large degree that you suggested. 

I think that we might clarify that. You suggested we put drought 
in this program. That drought relief had something to do with ‘the 
1956 results. In all probability it did. I think we did a good thing 
by trying to get you to use this program to help drought sufferers. 

Of course, the Department felt otherwise. Actually you didn’t 
adopt the program we thought we had written into the law. We 
thought we were putting in there a provision that those people who 
were dried out had the same rights as other people had. You found 
a method whereby you could avoid giving that kind of relief; you 
gave the dried out wheat farmer $4 an acre, and gave other people $20 
and $25. 

Now, I just wonder if you have any figures, Mr. Benson, on how 
much you spent on that $4 an acre program? That is the only place 
you had any drought relief with that $4 an acre wheat. 

Do you know how much we spent on $4 an acre wheat ? 

Secretary Benson. First of all, Mr. Chairman, may I say that we 
are also anxious to provide every safeguard to see to it that programs 
that may be unsound are not perpetuated. That is one of the reasons 
why we have spoken out so strongly against some of the programs 
of the past. 

If I understood you correctly, this is going to put our farmers in a 
very difficult position if we cannot tell them what the program will 
be for 1958 fairly soon because, as you know, farmers begin to get ready 
for winter wheat starting in July, August, and September. 

It is not going to be possible, in my judgment, to get a full or even 

satisfactory appraisal of the full year’s operation of the soil bank 
until that year has been pretty well run through. 

Certainly, 1956 is not a basis for properly appraising the soil bank. 
It was late getting into operation. And there were some emergency 
provision, as you have indicated. : 
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As to the details on the particular question you asked about wheat 
I will ask Mr. McLain to comment on that because he has figures in 
mind, I think. 

Mr. Poacr. Very well. 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Poage, as you well known from previous dis- 
cussions we have had before the committee, this drought-fall wheat 
crop provision not only applied to wheat but also to cotton and corn 
and all of the basic commodities. 

The fact is, as we have repeatedly said, the big end of the compliance 
we got in 1956 was land that was not going to raise a good crop. It 
was obvi lous since the crops were pli inted and it would have been un- 
wise for a farmer to have done anything else. 

We carried it out as we thought the conferees wanted us to. In fact, 
we did some checking to make that determination. I know we didn’t 
go as far as you thought we should have. 

sut the thing that bothers us in the Department in considering the 
debate that you had yesterday is this fact: 

Late in the session last year you yourself introduced a bill which 
passed this committee which would pretty much have extended that 
same provision into 1957, 1958, and 1959. I know you did. And you 
are perfectly honest to say you did. 

This is precisely what the Appropriations Committee has been 
criticizing. And, of course, we were opposed to it. 

We so told you when it came out of the House committee. And 
this is the basis for most of the criticism that we have had of this 
program. We tried to handle the 1957 program so that that could not 
happen, and all we are saying is that we ought to be given a year to 
demonstriute that before we eliminate the program. 

Mr. Poager. Let us find out just how much you suffered by this. I 
know there is a difference of opinion between you and myself. 

I was in favor of using it and I am in favor of using the soil bank 
to give us some disaster relief, but you didn’t do it. So we don’t have 
a soil-bank program that gives us that kind of help. It is of no value 
to us from that standpoint. 

You completely destroyed the value, if any, in this as a disaster- 
assistance program. You have been able to establish regulations that 
took away any benefiit we thought we might get on that score. 

But you have continued to say that because we tried to get those 
benefits, that it has burdened your program and made your program 
a failure. 

I would like to know how much wheat you had in last year, which 

yas a big crop—how much you had in on which you paid only the 
appr aised value? 

Mr. McLain. First of all, I would like to correct what I understood 
you to say that in the action that we took it did not go as far as you 
thought we should go. 

If you will read the Whitten committee report, which accompanies 
the report that came out on the a appropriation bill closely—and I was 
before the Appropriations Committee a couple of different times— 
it severely criticizes the 1956 program because it was a relief program. 
They said that was not the real intent of it. 


93572—57——-2 
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Mr. Poacr. That isn’t the point. There is a difference of opinion 
about what the program should be. I know there is a difference. All 
I am asking you is to find out how effective that was. 

And I don’t want to prolong this thing, but would you tell us just 
how much wheat you put in last year on the appraised value ? 

Mr. McLain. We expended $260 million, as you know. 

Mr. Poace. On what? 

Mr. McLain. On all of the commodities. 

Mr. Poace. I know. But that is exactly the point I want to get. 
You spent approximately $250 million last year. 

Secretary Benson. $260 million, to be exact. 

Mr. Poace. Allright. Of which how much was on wheat ? 

Mr. Beacu. $44 million. 

Mr. Poacr. That was on wheat, $44 million? Of that $44 million, 
how much of that was made on the appraised basis and how much of it 
was made on the estimated yield basis ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. We will have to furnish it. But it was all on the 
appraised yield or the minimum, whichever was the higher. 

If the appraised yield was below the minimum allowed, Mr. Poage, 
we set it at the minimum. If it was above it, we set it at the appraised 

ield. 
* Mr. Poacr. It was not all on the appraised yield? 

Mr. McLarn. The appraised yield or the minimum. 

Mr. Poacse. How much was spent on corn ? 

Mr. McLarn. The total for corn was $179 million. 

Mr. Poace. $179 million was spent on corn. 

How much of that was paid out on the appraised yield or minimum? 

Mr. McLarn. All of it was paid out on the appraised yield or 
minimum. 

Mr. Poage. Whereby you paid on historic production, pertaining 
to the historic ee 

Mr. McLar. The only exception—and we have gone over this in 
committee hearings and we reviewed it—the only exception, Mr. 
Poage, which maybe you are talking about is the underplanting. 

Of course, this applies not only to corn but to all across the board. 
Tf the man had underplanted his allotment then we did use the normal 
appraised ea but on anything that had been planted, we used the 
appraised yield. 

I thought you were talking about the crops that had been destroyed. 

Mr. Poaae. Practically all of the corn was underplanted. 

Mr. McLarn. There was quite a good bit that was. 

Mr. Poage. It was based upon the historic yield ? 

Mr. McLarn. Wherever it was underplanting—where the planting 
had not been made; that is correct. 

Mr. Poace. That is right as to corn. Was that true of all of the 
commodities ? 

Mr. McLatrn. It was true of all of the commodities. 

Mr. Poacr. I would like to see your figures on cotton. In some 
areas, you appraised the yield that you thought the man would have 
made. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 
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Mr. Poage. In other areas, you said, “Why, it is correct, your yields 
are a bale to the acre. You would have made a bale an acre had you 
planted.” 

Mr. McLarn. On all crops. Of course, where underplanted, we 
took the normal yield. 

You recognize that in the northern part of the producing areas a 
lot of corn had not been planted. 

Mr. Poage. That is right. That is all I am trying to get from 
you now, what was the yercentage of that. I am not asking sim ly 
for corn, I am asking for every crop in the United States. Wh 
was the percentage of that based on the normal yield? 

Mr. McLaiw. We will be glad to furnish it. I cannot give it to 
younow. We will be glad to furnish it for the record. 

(The information above referred to is as follows: ) 


1956 acreage reserve program—Total acres and planted acres prevented from 
maturing 


Planted Total acres 
acres less acres 


Commodity | 
| 








disked or prevented 

plowed from 

down 2 maturing 3 
Corn.... Pe , ee oe 1, 680 3, 636 
2 Se eee ee seabab Wcmbsdibedee« ens ciekiaadd | 4, 463 1, 207 
Se hs enavadwiitiedann< . oiees indiana tegel 12 16 
Peanuts _.-_-- i 7 noes | 4.5] 39.5 
Cotton_.--. a J wchiicede bebe Jihitthobtivendasvael 752 369 
| PERRI a Sareea hee arate act iapiigdldedaniecn bien aga (4) 4 








1 Source: Number of acres approved under the 1956 acreage reserve program—revised report, Jan. 17, 
1957. 


3 Source: Grain Division CSS for corn, wheat, and rice. For cotton and peanuts, response to notice 
as figure includes underplanting, acres signed up but no payments made, contested acres, and 
7 Data not available. 

Mr. Hm. In my own thinking in ee we only had wheat. 
In your payments under this program was all of the wheat funds or 
money that you paid to wheat farmers in Colorado, was that under 
the distressed area part or was it on just the regular acreage control 
program ? 

Mr. McLarn. If it was underplanted they got paid at the normal 
rate. If it was a reduction of the wheat that was planted it was on 
the appraised yield. 

Mr. Hi. Tn my own thinking, to clear it up, in Colorado, we got 
something like $22 million. I wish you would check that. That 
was all in the wheat area. 

I considered all of that a disaster area. Every dime you paid into 
Colorado was for disaster. And I know that every county in Sa 
district considered every dime it got as disaster funds on wheat. Is 
that true? 

Mr. McLarn. I think that is true. 

Mr. Hix. If that is true, then, the question that the vice chairman 
asked has nothing to do with us in Colorado whatsoever, because it 
was a disaster program and did do a wonderful lot of good. We 
had little wheat crop. 

I might add, we are going to have very little this year. 

Mr. McLarty. We will be glad to furnish those figures. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Colorado: Maximum compensation approved under the acreage reserve program 


aes Caen: 34 se0rs reponse) 23 se ee di Be $4, 587, 448 
RO Te ry NE ob okie Lhe ec a ie 22, 196, 696 

Mr. Poace. I would like to know what you did as the result of our 
instructions to give somebody some help in distress circumstances; 
how much did you spend as a result of our instructions if you can give 
it to us very readily? You can give it by telling us simply how many 
payments were made on the basis of appraised yields and how many 
on the normal yield. 

Certainly, you would not come in and contend that all that you paid 
out through the soil bank in 1956 was spent as a result of the con- 
gressional instruction that you allow dried out farmers to participate. 

Mr. McLain. The law was so worded so we could do that. 

Mr. Poacer. I know. You are not complaining about money paid 
out on normal yield, are you? 

Mr. McLary. No. 

Mr. Poage. All right. 

Mr. McLain. We think it didn’t accomplish 

Mr. Anpresen. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poaeer. Yes. 

Mr. AnpreseN. When you place those figures in the record, I would 
suggest that you also place a statement in the record showing the 
amount of money paid under the soil bank, State by State. | 

Mr. McLatn. We will be glad to do that, Congressman Andresen. 

(The information above referred to is as follows:) 





Compensation paid to producers for participating in the soil-bank acreage reserve 
program with respect to 1956 crops through Mar. 31, 1957 





State: Compensation | State: Compensation 
a $1, 332, 901 New, Hampshire...... -.......... 
UI en hae cacti ecitni ne 282, 780 New Jersey______..-- 320, 360 
DIeMORG ei cee 1, 125, 314 New Mexico... ..... 1, 282, 312 
CORR ORMRI RE bio Eerie 853, 894 DO OTN a bi. ck moe ent 65, 547 
Colerego...... 6.4 --- 4,482,078 North Carolina_____ 3, 672, 738 
Connecticut____.-..-- 1, 311, 802 North Dakota____.___ 13, 189, 780 
DOIAWOTO on kccwnidin 283, 340 | Ei ee 7, 959, 940 
RO cde he 347, 369 Coot eee 4, 599, 999 
Gomme ele 1, 471, 829 GROG sci nin siid 173, 827 
Ne a UE RE 738, 641 Pennsylvania________ 581, 287 
ONE oo eh ae 21, 578, 790 IY NNT ines, - Sc episitonsane = 
i ae at 10, 071, 345 South Carolina___.___ 910, 732 
DOUG eiwwon 240 51, 932, 323 South Dakota____-._-- 14, 129, 287 
PS, cin ccnanicbihen 7, 688, 179 Tennessee________.___ 1, 937, 021 
I I i icp aes 6, 819, 211 TI hl hin, cd ods 23, 257, 798 
SO | ee 1, 666, 037 SF titi ccneaitbtcesceh gait sistant 264, 264 
IIE 5 chili lenin Rietristens ah “ie hoop aaa eet y WIOROUNGEL lee o cee 1, 643 
Marve et ll 916, 019 Var Oo : 629, 944 
Massachusetts______- 717, 914 Washington_____-...- 184, 331 
I i acca natn 3, 533, 169 West Virginia___-.___ 17, 771 
Minnesota.____.-~__- 10, 055, 060 Wisconsin______ esas ds 3, 067, 534 
Mississippi___.-__.__-_ 745, 300 ene. 183, 250 
peers 9, 449, 945 Puerto Hicow._ 2. 13, 345 
peontene@ien i. folLeiii 1, 676, 468 Not allocated______-_- 3, 878 
I ccc ccaciscacaiunataee 31, 941, 904 ~o-—-- — 
IR teceiiincic casein Etna 16, 099 Total.__........ 247, 484, 207 


NoTe.—Premiums allowed on certificates used to redeem grain from price-support loans 
or to purchase surplus grain from CCC are not included. 
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Mr. Hitz. If I may interrupt, in Texas they are having floods now 
but they had some terrible droughts and a disaster program. The 
amount of money that we paid into Texas on wheat I am not finding 
fault with. 

How much money did you pay to Texas wheatgrowers in 1956 for 
the failure of the c ~,— 2 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Beach says $6.2 million was the total commit- 
ment for 1956 wheat in Texas. We will check that to be sure, so 
that the record is clear. It was $12.7 million for 1957 crop wheat. 

Mr. Hiri. What did Oklahoma get ? 

Mr. McLarn. $3.1 million, Mr. Beach says, for 1956; $16.2 million 
for 1957? 

Mr. Hiti. How much? 

Mr. McLarn. $3,100,000 for 1956, and $16.2 million for 1957. 

Mr. Hitt. How about Montana? We better have that here because 
they are not going to read this report. 

Mr. McLain. $1,700,000 for 1956, and $8.8 million for 1957. 

Mr. Hin. $1,700,000? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, for 1956. 

Mr. Hux. What did Colorado get ? 

Mr. McLain. $4,600,000 in Colorado for 1956 wheat. 

Mr. Hux. Where did I get the information that the total amount 
that you paid out to Colo srado was $22 million ? 

Mr. McLarn. In 1956? 

Mr. Docerrr. It must be 1957. 

Mr. Hinn. 1957? 

Secretary Benson. Commitments made to contractors. 

Mr. Hux. How much for Colorado ? 

Mr. McLarn. For 19564 

Mr. Hiny. Yes. 

Mr. McLain. $4.6 million for 1956 and $22.2 million for 1957. 

Mr. Hii. How much for Montana? 

Mr. McLain. $1.7 million for 1956 and $8.8 million for 1957. 

Mr. Hitt. How about Kansas? 

Mr. McLarn. $5 million for 1956 and $78.9 million for 1957. 

Secretary Benson. Before we leave this very important question 
which you have raised, I would like to point this out, if it is decided by 
the Congress to suspend or hold in abeyance the acreage reserve pro- 
gram then we will face the problem of getting legislation in time to 
put it into operation for the 1958 crops “not only on the fall planted 
crops, contracts on which ought to be offered fairly soon, but for the 
spring-planted crops in 1958. In addition, it will create a serious 
problem administratively if the program is suspended, if we re- 
lease all of the people employed in operating the program and then 
try to get a crew back together in a hurry to pick up the program 
next spring even though we don’t get it in time for fall seeded crops. 

Those are practical problems with which we are faced if the program 
is suspended. 

Mr. Poace. Just this question. Can you give us an idea of just 
how many bales of cotton Texas reduced this year as the result of the 
~ bank acreage reserve ? 

Secretary BENSON. We cannot tell until the crop is harvested. 

Mr. Poace. You have some idea of the number of acres? 
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Secretary Benson. About 3 million acres have been signed up in 
the soil bank now. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right but I have heard a good many suggest that 
they put their poorer lands in the soil bank and would not get a re- 
duction equal to the average production over the Nation per acre. 

Secretary Benson. I think there has been a tendency for the lower- 
producing land to go into the soil bank. Of course, they are paid on 
the basis of yield. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. Do you have some idea as to how much 
you expect to reduce the cotton crop—one million, million and a half 

ales, or what ? 

Secretary Benson. That is hard to say. I recall estimates of 
between 2 and 3 million. 

Mr. Poace. Between 2 and 3 million. You will have to be getting 
a bale to an acre with 3 million bales. We never did in the old days. 
Certainly not that much. 

Secretary Benson. Maybe around 2 million. Of course, nobody 
knows. You cannot tell. 

Mr. Poace. You must have put in pretty good land, because that 
takes 2 million of your best acres in the land to produce 2 2 million bales. 

Secretary Benson. This year, of course, it is not a drought pro- 
gram. The emergency features are not part of it. 

Mr. Poagr. You do not expect them to use it as a drought insurance? 

Secretary Benson. No, I think not. Certainly not to the extent 
they did last year. 

Mr. Poace. Just a moment there. This cost you $153 million to 
get that reduction. 

Secretary Bexson. We have made—well, I think the contracts 
signed total about that. 

Mr. Poagr. That is right; $153 million. And by using very gen- 
erous estimates you get. a 38-million-bale reduction. What is the 
cost of a bale, $76 a bale, isn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. Pretty close to that. 

Mr. Poage. That is a pretty substantial payment to reduce that 
cotton, isn’t it? That is about the most expensive program we have 
seen. 

Mr. McLain. We have had Members criticize that it is not high 
enough. 

Mr. Poaeer. I asked you, isn’t that a rather expensive program. I 
didn’t ask you about whether Members criticized it. 

Secretary Benson. We have tried in this program to set the levels 
high enough to make it worthwhile to the farmers to participate in 
the program and to get some acreage out; otherwise the program 
would fall flat. 

Mr. Poacer. I know you did. 

Secretary Benson. In the first year of full operation we have tried 
to be. if erring at all, to err on the side of generosity. We have had 
people say we are too high and some say we are too low. 

We have made the very best estimate possible. 

Mr. Poagr. $76 for every bale of cotton you reduced at the most 
favorable base that you can figure. We know it will not cost less 
than that. 

How about wheat? 
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Mr. Betcuer. Will you yield right there? 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Did I understand you to say it cost about $76 a bale 
to reduce the production of cotton? 

Mr. Poacer. If you take his figures, it does. I figure it will be a 
great deal more than that. But then, of course, I don’t think you 
will get 3 million bales reduction. 

Mr. Betcner. Is that borne out by the fact that the cotton farmers 
are overpaid for this reduction in 

Secretary Benson. I didn’t get the question. 

Mr. Beucuer. Is that borne out by the fact that the farmers are 
being overpaid for the amount of production they reduced? 

Secretary Benson. If it comes into Government hands, as it likely 
would if it is produced, under our present program of export it would 
be subsidized 6 or 7 cents a pound, plus all of the storage and handling 
costs. 

Mr. Poags. How much do you say? 

Secretary Benson. Six or seven cents a pound. No, 7 to 8 cents 
a pound is the subsidy at_present time. 

Mr. Poacr. That is $71—it costs you $71 a bale then to move it. 
Isn’t that what you told = 

Secretary Benson. Around $59 would be the subsidy. 

Mr. Betcuer. $159 million goes directly to the farmers, doesn’t it? 

Mr. McLatn. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. BELCHER. If that $159 million is too much for the amount of 
the reduction in production we are getting, then we are overpaying 
the cotton farmer; isn’t that correct? 

Secretary Benson. That would be the conclusion some people would 
draw. 

Mr. Poace. Let us find out about wheat. 

Mr. McLarn. One other thing, in Texas we had 1149 million acres 
in the 1957 program. I am advised your yield last year average was 
530. 

Mr. Poage. Our yield averaged what? 

Mr. McLarn. 530. 

Mr. Poace. Our yield did not average any 530. It was about 250 
or less. 

We have never had any production even approaching that figure. 
That must be seed cotton that you are talking about. That is about a 
third of a bale if you mean seed cotton but we generally talk in terms 
of lint or ginned cotton, surely you are talking about seed cotton 
when you say 530 and that is just about one-third of a bale to the acre, 
Mr. McLain. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, at least, 1 million acres of this or over is in 
Texas. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. And you take out about 300,000 bales. 

Let us get to wheat. Let us find out about that. I am giving you 
on cotton on your best figures, most favorable figures, it is costing 
$76 a bale to reduce this cotton surplus with the soil bank. 

What will it cost in wheat? 

Mr. Morse. We have the crop report right here that Mr. Beach is 
reading from, the average yield in Texas. 
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Mr. Poace. All right. Let us get that in the record. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 1 is before this committee today and telling us that 
we average better than a bale per acre of cotton in Texas, but let use 
get wheat. That is what you are saying, Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Bracn. The average yield shown is 530 pounds lint yield per 
harvested acre. 

Secretary Benson. Per harvested acre? 

Mr. Poace. All right. I want that in the record. That is fine. 

We will let all the cotton farmers in Texas who are growing cotton— 
we will let some of these fellows who have some idea how much we 
grow decide just how valuable these figures are. 

Let us turn to wheat and see if you have any more accurate figures 
on wheat. 

Make sure we have that alleged cotton production figure in the rec- 
ord. That 538 pounds of lint cotton per acre in Texas. 

Mr. Bracn. 530. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; 530 pounds of lint cotton. That is ginned cotton. 
That is better than a bale per acre. That is what the Department 
says we grew in Texas in 1956. It is fantastic but I fear it is in keep- 
ing with the rest of the Department’s knowledge of cotton. 

Mr. Anerneray. Mr. Chairman, I think, in all deference, the gen- 
tleman must be looking at the wrong figure. 

Mr. Poace. I tried to correct him, but if he insists on giving us 
those figures, we will take them. They are not going to mislead any- 
body who knows anything about cotton. 

Mr. Beacu. These figures are in the May 8 Crop Report on Cotton 
Production, put out by the Department on May 8. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Where is your cotton man? Suppose he tells us 
what it is. Because, J am sure—— 

Mr. Poace. Let him tell us tomorrow. We know those figures are 
fantastic, and we know any man who tells us we averaged a bale an 
acre in Texas hasn’t the slightest idea about growing cotton. That is 
like telling us we grow an average of 100 bushels of wheat over the 
United States per acre. I know the Sec retary would tell us that 
could not be possible. 

Let’s find out about wheat, now. How many acres did you sign up? 

Mr. McLarn. 12,700, 000 acres. 

Mr. Poacr. What do you figure that will produce—50 bushels per 
acre? That would be in line with this bale per acre of cotton. 

Mr. McLar. No; I do not 

Mr. Poacr. All right. How much do you think it will produce? 

Mr. McLarty. The average yields for these contracts we do not have 
here, Mr. Poage. We have the total dollars of the contracts, $230 
million for the 12.7 million acres. 

Mr. Poace. How much do you think that 12 million acres is going 
to produce? That is, would produce if you had not signed it up? 

Mr. McLarn. If you were smart enough to know what the weather 
is going to be—and we are not 








Mr. Poace. You have an average, Mr. McLain; you know what the 
average yield of wheat is in the United States. 

Mr. McLatn. The average yield for the total United States—Mr. 
Doggett—was around 17? 
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Mr. Dogeerr. Our figures indicate that we are paying just about 
what we would pay on the national average, Mr. Poage. Our figures 
indicate, you see, $230 million for wheat in the 1957 program, and 12.7 
million acres. That figures out at just about $20 per acre, which would 
be the average price of about $1.20 a bushel for the removal of wheat 
under the soil-bank program. 

Mr. Poager. You figure, then, that it is going to cost you about $1.20 
a bushel for every bushel of whe: it that you reduce? 

Mr. Dogcerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Poaar. The cost would be approximately $1.20 per bushel ? 

Mr. Doacerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Poagce. That is a fair statement. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Poage, the average yield for the United 
States in 1956 was 20 bushels per acre. 

Mr. Poags. Yes; that scameta! right and at $1.20 per bushel 20.6 
bushels per acre would cost $24.72 per acre. 

Mr. Hinx. Of 1956! 

Secretary Benson. And the official report I have here—I do not 
know where this discrepancy is—shows Tex: as lint yield per harvested 
ucre in 1956, estimated as of December 1, at 278 

Mr. Poacr. That sounds about right. 

That is just over half a bale per acre, Mr. Benson, but he has given 
us a figure of better than a bale to the acre. 

Secretary Benson. It should be right; the reports come from the 
farmers who grow it. 

Mr. Poacr. Your 278 pounds sounds approximately right. But 
when we hear the Department tell us that we grow better than a bale 
an acre, we know that someone got our cotton—we did not get it. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, with Congressman Abernethy’s help 
here, we have, I think, the reason for the former figure. You produce 
American Egyptian cotton in Texas, and the reference was to the 
average yield on the American Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. Poacr. American E gyptian cotton is not cotton under the law 
we are talking about. American Egyptian cotton is not included un- 
der soil bank. American Egyptian cotton cannot be put in the soil 
bank, and hasn’t anything in the world to do with what we are talk- 
ing about. We are talking about cotton as defined by the law. 
American Egyptian cotton has about the same relationship to cotton 
that buckwheat has to wheat 

Mr. Bass. Let’s get the figure. 

Mr. Poaae. It costs $76 a bale to remove cotton; it costs $1.20 a 
bushel to remove wheat 

Let’s move on to corn. 

Would you excuse us, Mr. Morse, in the interest of moving on here, 
as others would like to ask questions—I am not the least bit interested 
in discussing cotton production further. We know what Texas pro- 
duces in the way of cotton, even if the Department does not. 

Secretary Benson. We do. We have two figures; one on long staple 
cotton, which is the one that was read, and the one on the regular cot- 
ton, the one we just gave you, 278. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not think there was any intention of trying to 
deceive the committee, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure there was not. 
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Mr. Poacs. However, I am sure you can readily see the effect of 
that sort of thing, when you give us a figure and tell me I haven’t any 
idea what I am growing in the State of Texas—— 

Secretary Benson. No one has said that. 

Mr. Poacs. Saying we are growing a bale an acre in the State of 
Texas. That is Hist tikes telling us you have an average of 75 bushels 
of wheat per acre in the State of Utah. You would know it was fan- 
tastic; it could not be done on a State average. So let’s not argue 
this proposition. 

I did not start any argument about how much was grown in Texas, 
ou simply wanted to tell me how good we are. I did not make that 
rag—that is one you tried to force on us. You made that brag; I 

did not. 

So, let’s find out about corn. 

Let’s find out about corn now. We have found out about cotton 
and wheat. What is it going to cost us for each bushel of corn that 
we reduce through the soil bank ? 

Mr. McLatn. The corn rate was 90 cents a bushel. That is the 
figure. 

Mr. Poacr. What? 

Mr. McLarty. Ninety cents a bushel. 

Mr. Poager. But what is it coming to? 

Mr. McLatn. The acreage—— 

Mr. Poace. Your cotton rate is not but about—what is it, about 15 
cents a pound—50 percent of the support price ? 

Mr. McLarn. You want the average dollar rate, Mr. Poage, per 
acre—is that what you want? 

Mr. Poace. You are just giving me what your payment rates are, 
but they actually go higher. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, the 90 cents, of course, is applied to your na- 
tional average yield, which is in excess of 40 bushels to the acre, which 
brings the national rate of corn at—what, Mr. Doggett—$42, or some- 
thing like that? 

Secretary Benson. The average yield in 1956 of corn throughout 
the United States was 45.4. 

Mr. Poace. Wait a minute. We do not pay on the average yield 
in the United States, because I cannot put corn in the soil bank, and 
neither can men in most of the States. Let’s find the average yield 
in the commercial corn area, because that is all that is involved. Do 
not give me the yields in New Mexico and then apply them to Iowa, 
because that just does not work. You are paying on Iowa and Illinois 
yields, you are not paying on New Mexico and Louisiana yields. 

Mr. McLarty. We can furnish for the record the average rate of 
payment that we are paying on these 5 million acres, and we will be 
glad to do it. 

Mr. Poaer. Let’s find it out here. You know how much you are 
paying out. 

Mr. McLain. It is between $40 and $50 an acre. 

Mr. Poace. No; I am asking you how much you are paying out on 
corn this year. 

Mr. McLarn. $196 million, is the total amount of the contracts. 

Mr. Poaex. $196 million. Now, how many acres are involved? 

Mr. McLarn. There is 5,251,000-some. 

Mr. Poace. Five million, 
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Mr. McLain. It come out about $40 an acre. 

Mr. Poacr. About $40 an acre. 

Well, how much corn per acre are you going to remove? It is just 
like you are talking about cotton here; I do not think you could get 
your best yields even in the commercial Corn Belt. 

Mr. McLain. Again, Mr. Poage, no one knows how much we would 
have removed over what we would have harvested if we had had the 
program, until we determine what the weather is this year. This is 
set up on the basis of normal yields determined for these particular 
farms, and to determine what reduction we get, until we know what 
the crop is in 1957—you just cannot do it. 

Mr. P -0aGE. Well, it is going to cost you at least $1.20 a bushel; is 
that right, Mr. Doggett ? 

Mr. McLary. Ninety cents a bushel. 

Mr. Doceerr. No—— 

Mr. Poacr. Ninety cents? 

Mr. Doeeerr. Yes. 

Mr. Poaacer. Ninety cents, provided you have the best lands in? 

Mr. Dogeerr. Mr. Chairman, we published in the Federal Register 
a rate per county. 

Mr. Poage. All right, then, call it 90 cents. 

Of course, you are getting right back to what we all know, rather 
than going through these and finding what we actually have. But 
if we cannot do it, we will stop here. 

That is 90 cents a bushel. 

Now, then, I just wonder if we could not actually export a lot of 
corn and a lot of wheat with a lot less loss than what we are going to 
pay. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Poage, I think we have been pushing the 
exports about as vigorously as it is humanly possible to push them. 
And for all of this corn we take in—in other words, if it does not 
go into the soil bank we will take that much more in, and then the 
support on it is $1.36 a bushel—not 90, but $1.36—— 

Mr. Poaar. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. Plus handling and storage costs. 

Mr. Poace. That is right, $1.36, ‘and you are paying 90 cents, and 
that is 46 cents; that is all you would have to get for export corn to 
break even. Is that right? 

Just let me get this clear. Now, you will break even by exporting 
this corn at 46 cents. You would come out just as cheap as if you paid 
for it in the soil bank; isn’t that right ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, you have your handling cost, and some 
of it has been in storage for 4 years. And that points up, as you 
know—— 

Mr. Poagcr. I know. 

Secretary Benson. Not only that, but more of the corn—— 

Mr. Poacr. What would you have to get ? 

Secretary Benson. Available on the market will have the effect of 
depressing prices for corn clear over the Corn Belt—— 

Mr. Poager. All right. 

Secretary Benson. And that is hard to estim: ate. 

Mr. Poage. I did not ask you about that. All that is true. How- 
ever, what will you have to get to break even ? 
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Mr. McLain. Mr. Poage, until you know what the yields are in 
1957 we are just talking about something that is hypothetical here. 

Mr. Poacs. No, we are not talking about something hypothetical. 

Mr. McLarn. As far as production 

Mr. Poage. We are trying to find out what program is costing us 
the most. Let us look at wheat for a moment. 

Now, I know you can sell wheat at a price. Now, your support 
price on wheat is $2, isn’t it, and you said you are paying an average 
of, what is it, $1.20 on wheat? Was that where I got the $1.20 figure? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. That leaves 80 cents difference. Now, how much would 
you have to get from the man in India, how much would he have to 
pay you for a bushel of wheat produced for you to break even, as 
compared with the soil bank? If you did not have any other costs, 
it would be 80 cents, we all see that. Now, there are other costs. 

Let us say it is $1? 

Mr. McLatrn. Well, our subsidy runs between 80 and 90 cents a 
bushel on every bushel we move out. 

Mr. Poacer. In other words, you are subsidizing all wheat now at 
90 cents? 

Mr. McLain. That is exported; yes. 

Mr. Poage. So that your subsidy by the soil bank and your export 
subsidy are somewhat comparable? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, with the soil bank, of course, we hope not to 
get the wheat, and the subsidy, of course, is paid on wheat that we 
do get, you see. 

Mr. Poace. I understand. 

And the soil bank costs you $1.20 for wheat that you do not pro- 
duce, and the export subsidy costs you 80-90 cents for wheat that 
you do produce? 

Secretary Benson. Plus storage and handling costs. 

Mr. Poace. Ali right. 

Then is the subsidy 80 cents, or is it $1, or what is it? I mean, 
what does the Government lose on every bushel of wheat it ships 
abroad ? 

Secretary Benson. It depends on how long we would hold it. If 
we hold it an average of 4 years 

Mr. Poagr. I know, but there must be some average. 

Secretary Benson. I do not have the average figure with me. 

Mr. Poace. You do not know what we are losing, then ? 

Secretary Benson. | imagine the two figures would be fairly close, 
Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poaee. In other words, we have a choice of either producing 
the wheat and selling it abroad and helping somebody over there, 
and helping a whole lot of people at home or of refusing to produce 
the wheat ? 

Secretary Benson. No, that is not the choice, really, because there 
is a limit to how much you can move abroad, even under the subsidy. 

Mr. Poagee. Right. 

Secretary Benson. Not only that, but a greater production will tend 
to depress farm markets clear across the country. 

Mr. Poacr. Now you are getting at something else I want to ask 
you about, because we are touching on something that I think is 
extremely important. 
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I gathered from your general discussion, apart from this discus- 
sion of the soil bank, your general discussion is you believe we ought 
to lower the price on all of our basic commodities ? 

Secretary Benson. No, I have never said that, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. I know you have not said it, but I am trying to find 
out what you believe. 

Secretary Benson. I think that the price support mechanism can 
be used very effectively as a means of promoting more orderly 
marketing and giving some stability in price, but that they must 
be at a level over the years that will permit those commodities to 
move into consumption 

Mr. Poagr. All right. 

Secretary Benson. And not pile tiem up in Government ware- 
houses, or destroy markets, as has happened in the case of cotton. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, let’s use cotton. Of course, I am more familiar 
with it than I am with some of these other commodities. Let’s see 
about cotton; let’s be specific about it. 

Do you think that our present price, say 32 cents is too high? 

Secretary Benson. I do not say a price is ever too high, if at 
that price the commodity moves into consumption. 

Mr. Poace. It is not moving, is it, into our market ? 

Secretary Benson. Not without a heavy subsidy. 

Mr. Poage. All right. Let’s be practical about it. I want the 
farmer to get a full 90 percent of parity return but I don’t think he can 
get it in price alone, so, I will say it is too high, if you won’t. Now, 
will you join me in saying that, or are you going to | laughter ]|—what 
will you say about it ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Poage, I would like our farmers to get 
the highest possible price. 

Mr. Poage. I know, but will you answer us whether 32 cents is too 
high a price for cotton, or not? 

Secretary Benson. In the light of market conditions today, I 
think it is too high to move it into consumption; yes. 

Mr. Poage. All right. 

Now, then, where do you think the price ought to go? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think it ought to go at a level that 
will permit it to move. 

Mr. Poser. Allright. What level will do that? 

Secretary Benson. Well, with the heavy surpluses we have on 
hand now, it would have to go fairly low. What the world market 
is, offhand I do not know, but our subsidy today is about 7 or 8 
cents. 

Mr. Poage. In other words, cotton is moving at about 26 cents, 
isn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. About 26. 

Mr. Poace. Well, now, then do you think the price should drop 
to 26 cents? That is all I am trying to get at. 

Secretary Benson. No, not immediately. 

Mr. Poacsr. You do not think so? 

Secretary Benson. No, but I think during this transition period, 
while we are whittling down these surpluses, we need to continue 
some subsidy so that the price will not have to go that low. But I 
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think eventually that cotton must be competitive with other fibers 
at home, and with cotton abroad. 

Mr. Poacr. How soon would you suggest ? 

Secretary Benson. No one knows exactly how soon; it depends 
on the rate of movement and what the production is, whether or not 
we have the soil bank to cut down some. There are a number of fac- 
tors that have to be considered: Weather conditions—— 

Mr. Poacs. Well, do you mean next year, or do you mean 50 years 
from now? 

Secretary Benson. No, I do not mean 50 years from now. 

I think we are making real headway, Mr. Poage. We have moved 
out great quantities of cotton, as you know. It has cost us over a half 
billion dollars the last 15 months, but I think we can justify that be- 
cause it is an emergency program. 

Mr. Poace. I am not arguing that point at all. 

Now, let’s find out how low you think cotton needs to go to move 
the maximum amount of cotton. 

Secretary Benson. Eventually, we would have to meet the world 
price. 

Mr. Poaer. All right. 

If we take off our acreage restrictions, how long would cotton have 
to go? 

secretary Benson. Well, no one knows. 

Mr. Poace. It would have to go pretty low, wouldn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I am not so sure it would. 

Mr. Poage. You are not? You think you could sell it pretty well? 

Secretary Benson. I think we could if we continue to push and 
expand our markets. That is the important thing, to put our emphasis 
on markets, expansion of markets at home and abroad, and then have 
our prices competitive enough so that we can expand and retain the 
markets, once we get them. 

Mr. Poaae. Well, now, let’s find out this: 

You feel that by lowering the price we can expand the market? 

Secretary Benson. No question about it. 

Mr. Poage, All right. 

Now, then, suppose we drop the price of cotton by 50 percent, sup- 
pose we sold cotton on the world market at 15 cents a pound, how 
much American cotton do you think we could sell? 

Secretary Benson. No one knows, and I do not think there would 
be any need of reducing it that much. 

Mr. Poacr. You must have some idea of how much we would sell. 

Secretary Benson. Well, the present world market, as we have indi- 
ot is around 26 cents, and we are moving great quantities at that 

evel. 

Mr. Poacr. We are moving 7 million bales at that level. 

Secretary Brenson. Well, that is a lot, compared with 2 million a 
year ago. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, then, if we were to reduce the price by 50 per- 
cent, how much do you think we would move ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know. It would only be a wild guess, 
and would not have any value, particularly. 

Mr. Poace. Suppose we were to eliminate all price. How much 
cotton do you think we could sell then ? 
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Secretary Benson. Eliminate all price? 

Mr. Poaces. All price. 

Secretary Benson. All price supports, you mean ? 

Mr. Poage. All price. I mean, if the farmer gave it away and you 
just paid the railroad and shipping charges and that sort of thing, 
how much cotton do you think we would sell # 

Secretary Benson. I do not know, and that won’t happen. 

Mr. Poacs. No, it won’t happen, Mr. Benson, but I think that it 
obviously shows the falsity of some of the reasoning that has been 
going around. 

If we eliminate all price, you know that there is a limit beyond which 
the public will not consume. If we eliminate all the farmer’s price, 
leaving only—transportation, processing, servicing and all that—there 
is a very rigid limit below which you won’t increase consumption, 
is there not? 

Secretary Benson. If you saturate the market, of course. 

Mr. Poace. That is true of wheat, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Benson. It is true of practically every commodity. 

Mr. Poagr. Certainly. 

If you eliminate every penny that the farmer gets out of it, you 
would not substantially increase your cotton market. Let us say that 
you could sell—what would you be willing to take if you could sell 
17 million or 18 million bales? 

Secretary Benson. You cannot make any estimate, really. 

Mr. Poace. How much wheat do you think the American wheat 
producer can sell if we gave it away, if the farmer gave it away, and 
the wheat had nothing but the transportation and the processing 
charges on it? 

Secretar y Benson. Well, of course, then you would have great quan- 
tities of it go into feed, and I think the take would be almost unlimited. 
Certainly, ‘all 

Mr. Poacr. What would be unlimited ? 

Secretary Benson. The take would be almost unlimited. You could 
sell all that he could grow, because a lot of it would go in for feed 
at home and abroad. 

Mr. Poacr. You think they would pay for all of the movement 
on it? 

Secretary Benson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Poace. In order to get it ? 

Secretary Benson. Sure. 

Mr. Poace. All right. 

Now, how about corn, would it pay its own way ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, as you know, farmers have not 
been paying much attention to the allotments on corn, they have been 
going : ahead and producing. 

Mr. Poage. I know. But if we did not have any price on corn—— 

Secretary Benson. Of course, what we are suggesting is that we let 
price play a greater part in helping to determine what these crops move 
at, so that they will move and not pile up in Government warehouses. 

Mr. Poace. And the point is that you admit that there is a level 
below which price you cannot move these crops if you give them 
away ? 

Secretary Benson. That may be true to a degree. 
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Mr. Poace. You cannot give away 25 billion bales per year of 
American cotton, can you? 

Secretary Benson. No one is suggesting that. 

Mr. Poace. I know you are not suggesting it, but you know you 
could not do it ? 

Secretary Benson. I presume people would take it on a speculative 
basis, expecting they would get something for it, if you offer to give 
it to them for nothing; I know I would take a few bales on that basis. 

Mr. Poser. Certainly. [Laughter. ] 

But you do not seriously contend that you could move even 20 bil- 
lion bales of cotton into consumption, even if the farmers got abso- 
lutely nothing for it, do you? 

Secretary 3ENSON, Well, I think it is a hypothetical question, Mr. 
Poage. 

Mr. Poace. I think that it shows the absurdity of assuming that 
simply by lowering a price to destructive levels that we can make the 
farmer prosperous. 

Secretary Benson. No; we are not suggesting that we lower the 
price to destructive levels. But certainly it has been destructive to 
have the prices at a point where we have lost our foreign markets and 
lost 

Mr. Poager. Oh, yes. 

Secretary Benson. And lost part of our domestic market to man- 
made fibers. 

Mr. Poace. We all agree to that. That is, I could not get you to 
agree with it because you would not agree, that 32 cents-is too high. 
But I will, I will agree that 32 cents is too high a price, but not too 
much for the farmer to receive. 

Secretary Benson. No; we are happy to have him receive all that is 

ossible. But, on the other hand, if the price is at a level which causes 
it to go to the "Gov ernment, and causes people who need cotton to go 
to other sources for their supply, then it is too high. 

Mr. Poace. We do not need to keep a price “that high; we can do 
just what you showed us we could do, that we could let ‘the wool move 
at the world market and pay the farmer the difference between that 
and a fair price, and keep our price competitive with everybody in 
the world, and we are doing it right now, aren’t we / 

Secretary Benson. Of course, the volume of cotton we are moving 
now is a clear indication as to what price adjustments will do. 

Mr. Poacr. We are doing it, aren’t we? 

Secretary Benson. In the case of wool, of course, you have an en- 
tirely different situation. You have a commodity which we produce 
only as a smal] proportion 

Mr. Poacr. We have got 

Secretary Benson. And it is a strategic fiber. 

Mr. Poage. Oh, cotton is even more strategic. 

Secretary Benson. Well, the Congress has set a goal of 300 million 
pounds. 

Mr. Poace. And we certainly need a low price and a high farmer 
return on the export crop, even more than we do on an import crop. 
So certainly there is a difference between wool and cotton, but certainly 
that very difference emphasizes the importance of giving cotton that 
kind of program. 
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So we could lower this price, make cotton competitive with all the 
world, and at the same time keep the farmer’s income where it is, 
couldn’t we? 

You showed us how to do it. It is not the Brannan plan, it is the 
Benson plan, I am talking about. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Poage, are you suggesting a two-price plan 
for cotton ? 

Mr. Poaace. No, I am talking about a one-price plan. No, I am not 
talking about a two-price plan, I am talking about letting every bale 
of cotton move just like every pound of wool moves, at the world 
price—only one price. No, I am not talking about a two-price plan, 
I am talking about the Benson plan, the plan you brought up here to 
us about 3 years ago. And I voted for it, I thought it was sound. 

Mr. Hill forgot I voted for it. I thought it was sound. I would 
like to expand it. I would like to embrace the Benson plan for cotton, 

Secretary Benson. There is no Benson plan for wool or anything 
else, Mr. Poage. 

Again I say that the situation is entirely different on a crop which 
we produce only a small proportion of our use of and our needs, as 
compared to the one where we have an export problem. 

Mr. Poace. Oh, yes; we could use other schemes for wool that we 
cannot use for cotton because of that fact. I understand that. 

Secretary Benson. We tried another scheme. We had the price sup- 
port program and it was not working. It permitted foreign wool to 
come in here, and we were piling up domestic wool in Government 
warehouses. We had to havea change. 

Mr. Poacr. Now let’s get one more thing. You do not like the 
present program, you do not like my suggestion, and you have not 
suggested anything. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Poacr. What was it? What did you suggest? 

Secretary Benson. We suggested that the next step which is needed 
is to remove the rigid formulas in the law on the basic commodities. 

Mr. Poace. In other words, to back up on the trade we made with 
these farmers when we passed this sliding scale? We told the farmers, 
or at least some people told them—TI did not, but some people told the 
farmers—that that would slide up and down. Some people told us 
that that sliding scale would slide up, defy the laws of gravity and 
slide up. 

Some of us thought that it would only slide down. But we did say, 
and one of the considerations for the passage was that we have written 
into the law that when we cut down the surpluses, that we say we want 
to get rid of, when we do it, when the farmer balances his supply with 
demand, that we would then increase the support price. That is the 
present law, isn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, that is the present law. 

Mr. Poace. Now, then, you have cotton down to 77 percent of parity, 
but if we get rid of this surplus, under the present law the support 
will go back up? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Poaae. So you tell us that we should let you drop it on down 
regardless of our supply situation, that even though we get out of 
cotton, or out of wheat, we should still be allowed to drop that support 
price rather than letting it rise? 
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In other words, we have come to the recognition of the principle of 
gravity, and you this morning recognized that the sliding scale cannot 
slide but in one direction ? 

Secretary Benson. No, that is not true. If market conditions war- 
rant, Mr. Poage, the level of price supports should flex upward, as I 
have often a but an automatic le = formula lacks the flexibility. 
You just cannot work with a rigid formula that will have the effect 
automatically of building up the second pile of surpluses and will 
have the effect of destroying markets. 

We ought to have mi discretion so we can take into considera- 
tion all of the factors in the market situation at the time when we 
set the support level. 

Mr. Poager. Mr. Secretary, the chairman has to go to another meet- 
ing now, and I believe he has some questions. 

r. Cooter. Mr. Secretary, I want to apologize for having been 
absent. 

Secretary Benson. That is all right, I know you are all busy. 

Mr. Cootry. I shall have to leave soon to attend another meeting in 
the Department of Agriculture. I want to ask you a few questions 
before I go. 

The first is: What do you propose in lieu of what we now have? 
You have suggested that we lower the rigid support, that is, knock 
the floor out from under price supports so as to make them more 
flexible. 

Mr. Poage has been discussing with you the possibility of the level 
to which the prices might be permitted to go. I should like to 
ask you, are you advocating the outright repeal of any law that we 
have enacted for agriculture in the last two decades ? 

Secretary Benson. No, Mr. Chairman, I am not advocating the 
repeal of any farm law. 

I think you were not here when I finished my statement, but in the 
statement I indicated that the rigid formulas in the law at the present 
time are going to make it very difficult to prevent building up a 
second surplus after we have whittled down the present one. It is 
difficult to write into law a rigid formula that will work in an in- 
dustry like agriculture where you have a great scientific revolution 
going on, where the production methods are increasing, where market 
conditions are changing, where supply and demand conditions are 
changing. For some commodities the Congress has given us guide- 
lines and wider discretion. 

For example, consider the case of soybeans and the feed grains. 
Those programs, I think, have operated to a greater extent in the 
interest of the farmer than have the commodities that have been gov- 
erned by a rigid formula. 

I think the evidence is rather convincing that we should move in 
the direction of, not only more freedom for our farmers to produce, 
but in the direction of less reliance on established rigid formulas in 
the law. 

Mr. Cooitry. How far would you carry your program of freedom 
for agriculture? We were free back in the days of the depression. 
We did not have any adjustment laws or acreage allotment and mar- 
keting quotas and the farmers produced themselves into bankruptcy. 
I hold to the idea that if we should repeal the present laws, all of us 
would be in bankruptcy before Christmas. 
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Secretary Benson. I am not proposing that, Mr. Cooley, I am pro- 
posing just a change in the law. It continues the price support 
programs—— 

Mr. Cootry. When you talk about price supports, you are talk- 
ing about the basic agricultural commodity programs and all of those 
programs ¢ 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. That should, in my opinion, be accompanied by acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas. If you are going to permit the 
farmer to plant more freely, it certainly implies, or indicates, that he 
will harvest more abundantly. If he harvests more abundantly, we 
are adding to the distressing surplus situation rather than alleviating 
it. 

I think that the tobacco program has worked exceptionally well. 
You and President Eisenhower both indicated that several years ago. 
We have taken a 37-percent reduction in acreage in the last 3 years. 
Farmers have cheerfully accepted that reduction. We believe we will 
have our house in order when this 1957 crop is harvested. 

The tobacco program has been constant, operating on acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas since 1939. We removed the stock 
requirements and the carryover formulas in the tobacco law so that 
we would have controlled tobacco, and the tobacco farmers want. it. 

Now it may not work well with the crop of wheat and corn, and 
cotton, but certainly I have never advocated high, rigid supports on 
any commodity, the production of which cannot be controlled. We 
have controlled cotton in recent years. In 1952, I believe, we had the 
embargo on exported American cotton. Our cotton is selling in the 
world market far above the level of our domestic market. The farm- 
ers even accepted the embargo on the export of our cotton without 
any complaint. 

Every time they have had an opportunity to vote on these programs 
they have approved them by overwhelming votes. 

You had a test on the corn proposition when you submitted it to the 
farmer, to have more acreage and less supports, and you did not have 
the required amount of votes in favor of that program. I hear 
rumors around of some people advocating increasing the acreage of 
cotton and decreasing the support level. I do not believe the 
farmer will accept that. 

I do not believe they want that, and I do not believe it is good for 
them. I think our only solution is to find some market. 

Now you have been finding markets for cotton. You disposed of 
8 billion or 9 billion bales, 10 billion bales, here in 15 months. But 
look what you have lost, $535 million ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Coo.ry. In the last 15 months. 

I am fully aware of the fact that we are in a distressed situation. 
We asked you to come here, thinking that you would be helpful, 
and while we asked you in good faith, because this committee has 
proposed to consider some kind of production payment programs, 
payments or equalization fees—we have even talked about. two-price 
systems, and this committee has reported price systems on two oc- 
casions, and we have been forced to abandon the idea. 

Now what is the program that you propose, other than merely the 
lowering of price supports? 
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Secretary Benson. I am not proposing any lowering of the price 
support. I am trying to point out, Mr. Chairman, that our attempt 
to control acreage has been ineffective, generally speaking, 

Mr. Cootry. Because you have not applied the law ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, first of all, by act of Congress we estab- 
lished a minimum acreage—— 

Mr. Cootry. I understand. 

Secretary Benson. Then we established minimum individual acres. 

Mr. Cootry. All right, but at that very time, Mr. Secretary, you 
knew, and all of us knew, that because we had not applied these al- 
lotment laws, the impact at that time would have been so severe 
and so drastic, and it would have been such a shock to the economy 
of this country, that we could not afford to let the acreage go so 
drastically low. 

Had the acreage allotments been applied year after year, and 
farmers had been required to take the necessary reduction, and if we 
had intensified our efforts in the distribution field and in the con- 
sumption of our products, we might not be in this condition. 

Now I am not all excited about the surpluses. We have a surplus 
of corn, I understand, of only 120 days. That is certainly nothing 
for this great Nation to worry about, and yet everyone seems to be 
distressed over the corn situation. 

Secretary Benson. That is much larger than that when you recog- 
nize that only about 20 percent of our corn normally moves into the 
channels of trade. When you say 3 months’ supply, that relates to 
the total consumed on farms, too, which is 80 percent of the production. 

Mr. Cootry. I was advised, and I think one of your assistants told 
me, 120 days over and above normal carryover corn. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. But that would represent more 
than a year’s supply of the proportion that moves in trade, in the 
channels of trade. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, that may be true. 

Secretary Benson. And that makes it rather serious. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not believe that the facts and figures and statistics 
in your Department will support your philosophy and your reasoning 
that lower prices bring about lower production. The farmers of this 
Nation in years gone by did not have the gigantic debts that they 
have now, and the overhead is tremendous. 

The farmer hasn’t had so many dollars to pay for all of these new 
devices he is enjoying today, that he was not enjoying 25 years ago. 
When you say to him you are going to lower the price of his com- 
modity, you are going to increase the volume of it, naturally. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Cooley, I recognize, as you do, that it is not 
only a question of price, it is a question of volume. The farmer may 
have a high price and so little to sell that he still does not make any 
profit. So, we have to give some consideration to expanding the 
volume which he can produce and market. And that involves price. 

Mr. Cooxry. That is true, but you then have to expand, keeping 
with the expansion of markets? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Cooter. I think a farmer would rather grow 1 bale of cotton 
and sell it for a profit, than grow 2 or 3 bales and sell it ata loss. 
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Secretary Benson. What he has been doing, Mr. Cooley, is selling 
it at a price that has destroyed his markets. We have lost a big share 
of our markets—our foreign markets. 

Mr. Cootzy. You favor the export program that you are now ad- 
ministering, don’t you? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, asa temporary program. 

Mr. Cootry. Asa temporary pr ogram ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right, , to help meet an emergency which 
had been caused by unwise pricing. 

Mr. Cootry. Suppose we still hold on to our acreage allotment, 
and the marketing quotas on cotton, and continue to bring down 
the production of cotton, and continue this export subsidy program, 
and we pay the farmer, as Mr. Poage’s bill provides, the difference 
between the prevailing price here at home and the 90 percent parity. 
Why wouldn’t that be the ¢ heapest way out? Why wouldn’t it solve 
this storage problem and put cotton back into the normal trade chan- 
nels, permit the exchanges to continue in operation, permit the cotton 
merchants to stay in business, and the cotton gins to continue to 
operate ? 

It is much better for us to grow cotton, because we have cotton to 
harvest, gin, transport, sell. As I see it now, I have, in the last week, 
talked to the cotton people des represent more than half of the tex- 
tile spindles of this country and they are all distressed over this situ- 
ation, we are distressed over this situation, and you are, too. Now 
what are we going to do about it? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, what you are proposing is the direct 
payment plan which was offered here back in 1949. No one ever, I 
think, estimated what that program would cost. 

Mr. Cootry. You are going back to the Brannan plan. Let us not 
get into a discussion of the Brannan plan. You and I know the 
Brannan plan is the most comprehensive, complex plan that anybody 
ever proposed for agriculture. Not a single member of this com- 
mittee ever seriously considered the entire Brannan plan. 

Secretary Benson. Do you think we could do this for cotton, and 
not for other crops? 

Mr. Cooter. No, we would have to do it for other crops, and I 
believe we could probably do it cheaper than we are operating now. 

Secretary Benson. What study we have made of this question of 
direct. payments, Mr. Cooley, indicates that in order to assure prices 
for the major crops at 90 percent of parity on a 1951-55 volume of 
production, it would cost over $5 billion a year. In addition, farmers 
would still have to be subject to quotas and pricing and penalties in 
order to keep even within those bounds. I think we have pretty well 
demonstrated that our attempts at production control are ineffective. 

Mr. Coorry. I am perfectly willing to agree with you that even 
though we have had these laws on the books, ‘T do not think they have 
been used as Congress intended they should have been used. Now 
we are in a bad situation. 

You are the chief agriculture officer of this country, and this is 
the greatest country on earth, and here are 34 devoted and dedicated 
public servants, sitting around this table with 3 delegates, trying to 
find some way out of ‘this distressing situation that we are in. 
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We have considered every sort of thing that you could imagine, 
und you have come here this morning, frankly, unprepared to point 
a way out. 

Secretary Benson. No; I do not come here that way at all, Mr. 
Chairman. I have pointed out in this statement that the changes we 
have made in farm legislation in the last 2 or 3 years, I think, have 
been steps in the right direction. First, we got some flexibility into 
our pricing mechanism. 

The Congress very wisely provided broad authority for surplus 
disposal. I think, though, we are ready for an additional forward 
step. 

Mr. Cootzy. Let me ask just one question ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Cootey. Suppose we did exactly what you propose we should 
do; suppose we today reported a bill and took it through the Con- 
gress, lowering this 75 percent, the price supports, from zero to 90 
percent, or zero to 100 percent; what do you think would happen in 
the next 20 months? What would you do? 

Secretary Benson. We would do the same thing over the long pull 
that we have done for soybeans and feed grains. We would study 
the situation each year, and we would try to set that level at a point 
that would still provide protection, and yet permit those commodities 
to go into markets and to build and expand markets, rather than 
contract. 

Soybeans is one of the good examples we have. They started out 
20 years ago with very little production, and now they have 400 
million bushels of production, and the market is still taking the 
volume. 

And consistently they have asked us not to put the supports at 
levels that will pile them up in Government warehouses. 

Now I recognize you cannot operate that way all of a sudden on 
crops that are already in heavy surplus. It is going to take time. 
However, I think the time for the transition is while we have these 
other tools, while we have the soil bank, while we have surplus dis- 
posal authority, very broad authority. Now is the time to move in 
the direction of a little greater range of price support, and a little 
greater flexibility, and to consider the removal of these rigid formulas. 

I think that is in the best interest of the farmers. 

Mr. Cooter. Now, Mr. Secretary, if you are going to continue with 
the present laws on the books and the present programs, and you say 
you are not advocating repeal of a single one of them, do you not 
think it would be wise for all of us to stop criticizing the farmer and 
the farm program, and stop talking about freedom for agriculture? 

If you want the agriculture people to be free I would like you 
to name the number of the law you want repealed, and then we can 
get down to brass tacks. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Cooley, we tried to get the corn law 
changed—we tried desperately. I think there is a place where we 
could have moved and provided greater freedom for the American 
farmer. The program that is operating on corn now is ineffective. 
The farmers do not want it, and more than 60 percent of them who 
voted indicated that. 
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Mr. Cootry. It was not your idea to reduce the acreage of corn by 
increasing it by an act of Congress from 3714 million to 51 million 
acres ¢ 

Secretary Benson. It was our idea to give the farmers what 60 per- 
cent of them voted for 

Mr. Cootry. And give them some money 

Secretary Benson. Which would have provided for greater flexi- 
bility in the setting of price supports, discretion as we have in the 
other feed grains, and unlimited production without any acreage 
control. 

Mr. Cooter. I will yield to Mr. Abernethy. 

Secretary Benson. I think we would not get any greater produc- 
tion, but we would have a more effective program. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. Now, Mr. Secretary, as I understood the corn 
program—I am speaking of the emergency program, or so-called 
emergency program we had here a few weeks ago—Mr. McLain testi- 
fied that unless you had this emergency program there would not be 
adequate participation in the soil bank. 

The record will disclose that statement, and also that with the 
emergency program you would be able to channel approximately 4 
million acres of corn into the soil bank. 

Now that is right, isn’t it, Mr. McLain? 

Mr. McLarn. That is approximately right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. About 4 million acres. Now as it has turned out, 
you have used practically all of your soil bank money for corn, and 
you have actually put into the soil bank 514 million acres of corn. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. McLarn. You understand the reason why, Congressman 
Abernethy ? 

Mr. Anernetruy. I am not asking you the reason, I am saying that 
is what happened. 

Mr. Mot ant. Because of the dry condition in the western Corn 
Belt. of course. 

Mr. Apserneruy. Then it has turned out that you actually got 
more acreage into the soil bank than you ever anticipated in the way 
of corn. That is true, isn’t it? 

Mr. McLain. Of the less valuable acres, I would say. 

Mr. Asrernetiy. You testified that you needed to get 4 million 
acres in, and it turned out that you did not need it because you got 
in 514 million without it ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right, but it was because of the extreme dry 
conditions in the area where we got it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is all, 

Mr. Poaae. I want to yield to Mr. Andresen. 

Secretary Benson. Excuse me, may I just add this? 

Had we had the other program which was recommended, and which 
61 percent of the farmers voted for, I think we would have gotten 
even greater participation in the corn program. 

Mr. Anernetuy. How much money did you have left to put it—— 

Mr. McLarn. Between 196 and 217—about 20 million. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You had about $19 million. 

Mr. McLain. We would have prorated it over the heavy-producing 
areas, as you well know. 
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Secretary Benson. We probably would have gotten more reduction, 
I think. 

Mr. Asernertuy. I think all of this is beside the point as to any 

TO . 
7 Mr. Poacr. May I ask, Mr. Secretary, Mr. Cooley was asking you 
the cost, and you volunteered, I believe, that it would cost $5 billion 
to put a compensatory program into effect for all crops. Now, I 
wonder if you would be kind enough, in the record, and I know you 
cannot do it now, to give us your estimate as to cotton alone, and break 
it down so that we can see the basis on which you would estimate the 
cost ? 

Secretary Benson. That estimate, Mr. Chairman, was not based on 
all crops. The major crops 

Mr. Poage. All right, I am not arguing about that. I am merely 
asking, will you give us an estimate on cotton alone 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. And break it down so that we can see how many bales 
ou estimate and how much you estimate you are going to pay on each 
ale ? 

Secretary Benson. That can be done, and we will be happy to pro- 

vide it. 

Mr. Poace. I will appreciate it if you will. 

(The data above cae to is as follows :) 

Tentative and preliminary estimates of the effect of a compensatory payment 
program for cotton have been undertaken by the Department of Agriculture. 
Many assumptions had to be made; the purpose was to assume the most prob- 
able levels of economic activity, yields, and markets at home and abroad. Com- 


putations related to the year 1960, in order to give time for adjustments to 
occur. 








Estimated payments to cotton producers with a compensatory payment program, 





75 percent 90 percent 


of parity of parity 

(billion (billion 

dollars) dollars) 
Payments restricted to 1951-55 levels of disappearance. .._...........----.--- 0.5 1.0 
Irn I El ete acab doe 8 1.3 


Estimated cotton acreage, 1960, with compensatory payment program 





75 percent 90 percent 





of parity of parity 
(milion (million 
acres) acres) 
Payments restricted to 1951-55 levels of disappearance...............--..---. 21.4 22.5 


Payments on entire output__._...___- eh earns incest nes Encaeeh ceasecnasode 22.4 23.5 





Mr. Poacr. Now, Mr. Andresen, I would be glad to yield to you. 
I do not know whether we will want to go on here, or come back at 2. 
Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman, I do not have very much to ask. 

Mr. Poace. Go right ahead. 
Mr. AnpresEN. I would like to make a suggestion ? 
Mr. Poace. Surely. 
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Mr. ANpDRESEN. It is now 12 o’clock, the House is going into session 
and lunchtime is here. I would like to suggest we recess until tomor- 
row morning to continue this discussion. 

Mr. Poace. I understand the Secretary cannot be here tomorrow 
morning. 

Secretary Benson. I have to be in Ohio tomorrow, Mr. Chairman. 
I am sorry, I have to leave early in the morning, I believe. I have a 
meeting there tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. Could you be here this afternoon, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Benson. I told the chairman that i would clear m 
calendar for today. I will be back this afternoon if that is the wis 
of the committee. 

That was the understanding that I had with the chairman, that I 
would try to be here all day. 

Mr. Poagr. And if the Secretary will stay now, we will agree to do 
that, or we will defer until 2 o’clock if you prefer. 

Mr. Bercuer. Will the chairman make a guess? Do you think in 
about 4 weeks we would ever get down to this point? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Poacr. I would like to have five. Will you give me five? 

Mr. Beucuer. I do not see any great use for anyone, at least Mr. 
Andresen, to get back, because I do not think we are ever going to get 
below there today. 

Mr. Poace. Well, I am trying to move as fast as we can. We will 
proceed right now, if Mr. Andresen wants to ask some questions right 
now, or if he prefers not to, we will recess until 2. It is up to Mr. 
Andresen. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask just one ques- 
tion 

Mr. Poager. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Anpresen. And reserve my other questions until a later date, 
to give Mr. Dixon, Mr. Belcher, Mr. Harvey, Mr. McIntire, and m 
good friend from Illinois, Mr. Simpson, an opportunity to as 
questions. 

Mr. Poacr. All right. 

Mr. AnpreseEN. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Secretary, that your actions, or 
the actions of the Department of Agriculture, on the farm program 
are all based upon, and predicated upon, laws passed by Congress? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Anpresen. And that you are now here this morning suggesting 
certain changes i in the law which you and your associates feel would 
be an improvement in order to remove the surpluses and place them in 
doniestic and world markets? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, Congressman Andresen. And not only 
what we believe would be desirable. This question of these recom- 
mendations, or suggestions for modification which I make this morn- 
ing have been reviewed very carefully by our bipartisan commission 
and unanimously approved by them to be laid before the Congress. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Now some reference was made here to 32-cent cot- 
ton. I have been on this committee when cotton was 5 cents, which 
was very cheap, and I have long been of the opinion that we have to 
have certain changes in our laws, or a new law, to handle the farm 
proposition. We have 34 members on this committee, and we have 
several farmers, and it is difficult to find any two that will agree on 
what the program should be. 
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So I certainly, for one, as a member of this committee, would like 
to sit down, and with the aid of the Department and farm organiza- 
tions, try to get together on a program that will work. It is quite 
obvious there are very few people who are in favor of the present pro- 
gram because of its lack of workability. So all I wanted to say at 
this time, because it is noon, and we are going to meet at 2 o’clock, and 
the hour is going, and I want my colleagues to have an opportunity 
to question you if they have any questions—but I am anxious to sit 
down and work out a program that we can all get together on, and try 
to solve this difficult farm problem which has been a troublesome 
matter ever since I came on this committee. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, those of us in the Department of 
Agriculture, Congressman Andresen, stand ready to be of any possible 
help. We recognize the great responsibility of this committee, and 
we recognize our responsibility. We feel that the changes that have 
been made in the basic legislation have been sound changes. We think 
there is a need for some further modifications. 

There is no intention of scrapping the program, the basic program 
that we have, but some modifications, we believe, will tend to make the 
basic program more effective. That is what we are proposing here 
this morning for your consideration. 

Mr. Anpresen. Well, Mr. Secretary, have you thought of any new 
anor fo place under these basic commodities in lieu of the 75-percent 

oor ? 

Secretary Benson. No; I suggested 2 or 3 alternatives here—that 
will be for the Congress to determine. I have suggested we might 
consider a plan similar to that which we have for some of the nonbasic 
commodities, which permits a range from 60 to 90 percent. We might 
consider a plan similar to the one used on feed grains, and on the oil 
crops, which permits a range from zero to 90. But the Secretary is 
obligated to follow certain guidelines, eight guidelines, which the 
Congress has provided. 

Now that program is working, I think, very effectively. 

Now, I suggested those alternatives as possibilities, and I would 
hope that the committee would seriously consider them. 

Mr. AnpresENn. That is all for now. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Chairman, may I have about 2 minutes? 

Mr. Poage. Just a moment, and let me find out if Mr. Hill wants 
to question him now. 

Mr. Hix. I would rather wait. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I just want a couple of minutes. 

Mr. Poage. Certainly. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Secretary, I want to say that I think there is 
merit in your statement. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

_ Mr. Asernetuy. I do not mean that I agree with all of it, but there 
is merit in it. 

But now we find ourselves in a room of darkness. Last year you 
suggested to this committee that we adopt a poundage or a bale al- 
lotment, or a unit allotment, instead of acreage. I recall asking you 
a question about that, as to what would be the mechanics of it, and so 
forth, and your answer was—and it is in the record—that that was not 
a firm recommendation, that it was simply being submitted for the 
study of the Congress. 
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Now in your letter to Senator Ellender I do not think you were ex- 
actly fair when you stated you made such a recommendation and Con- 
gress did nothing about it. In a general way, that was true; but you 
did not give us the details of what you had in mind, and I specifically 
asked you for that. 

We are almost in the same situation this morning. Everyone is 
shouting “we need a new program.” The Department takes that 
position, the Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations takes 
that position, the members of this committee take that position, the 
farmers take that position, and the people of the country take that 
position. 

Now you have given us some very general recommendations, but 
you do not give us anything to work with. You do not give us the 
details. We do not have it in the form of legislative draft. Maybe 
some of us are experts, but we are not that expert. 

As Members representing a particular district, we naturally con- 
sider these matters first and originally from the situation in our own 
district. And because of that situation it is exceedingly difficult for 
this Congress to come to an agreement. In fact it is exceedingly 
difficult for the people in my district to come to an agreement, much 
less throughout the country. 

There is going to have to be some compromising somewhere for us 
to reach an agreement, but we have to have something specific to work 
with before we shape it to where it will be reasonably acceptable to 
the whole country. Now, you and your staff, of which there are 
about 10 here this morning—and this is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. AnerNetuy. You gentlemen are commissioned and directed to 
submit recommendations from a study of the problem at large, from 
the whole country, and you are doing that. But you bring your 
recommendations to us in a very broad way. We think that just is 
not exactly right; you are being too general. 

So, may I ask that you reduce to a legislative draft what you think 
ought to be done so we can go to work on it? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, first of all, may J 

Mr. Anerneruy. And, if I may interrupt you, I think that is the 
only way we will ever get started up here. 

Although the committee has had some serious differences—I have 
had some serious differences with you—we need something to work 
with. If you will give it to us we can sit down and go to work. 

Secretary Benson. All right. On the first matter you mentioned 
regarding quantity controls, the President in his message, I believe, 
did recommend that the Congress give consideration to quantity 
controls, 

Mr. Anprnetuy. Study. 

Secretary Benson. Study, that is right. 

If we want to make the controls really effective and put some real 
teeth into them and get away from minimum allotments and figuring 
compliance on harvested rather than planted acreage, and also re- 
stricting the use of diverted acres—if we really want to put some 
teeth in the controls—then in my judgment we may have to move, 
and may want to move, to quantity control. 

Now on this other question, of course we feel that it is- 
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Mr. Aserneruy. Now you leave us hanging in midair again. 

Secretary Benson. No. No, that is my feeling, that if you—— 

Mr. Aserneriy. It may be my feeling 

Secretary Benson. That if you want to bind farmers down with 
enough controls so that you actually control production of some of 
these ¢ rops, then I think you have to remove some of these items and 
tend to water down the controls. 

Mr. Asrrnetuy. All right do you recommend quantity controls? 

Secretary Benson. No, I do not. 

Mr. Aserneriy. All right. But you did recommend it last year 
for study, and if you will pardon my words, you sort of criticized 
us in your letter to Senator Ellender for not carrying it ont. 

Secretary Benson. I intended no criticism. I am just trying to 
point out that if we really intend to control, then we may have to go 
to a volume control. I think we ought to move in another direc tion. 

Mr. Aserneruy. All right, so that is out. 

Secretary Benson. That is out so far as I am concerned. 

Now, of course, it is the responsibility of the Congress to legislate. 
We want to be as helpful as we can if the committee wants us to do 
some drafting. If you will indicate the points you want us to draft 
on, we will be happy to do it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. No, Mr. Secretary—— 

Secretary Benson. Or, if you would like us to draft something 
covering the points I have made here this morning: 

Mr. Asernerny. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Aserneruy. That is what I would like you to do, for this 
reason: You have a program which has gone out to the country in 
the form of your statement this morning, and your letter to Senator 
Ellender, both of which are in very general terms. They are not 
legislative recommendations, they are just verbiage, just general, and 
very broad. I think there is some merit to your st: vtement. How- 
ever, you haven’t given us anything to work with. You have only 
dealt in generalities. 

And I may think I am pretty smart, but Iam just not smart enough, 
and this committee is not smart enough—w ith all deference to the in- 
telligence and wisdom we have on the committee [laughter ]—to put 
your own views in a legislative draft. You are the only man in the 
world who can do that. We cannot do it. 

Now just a minute. 

Secretary Bunson. Excuse me. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I do not mean to cut you off. 

Secretary Benson. It is al! right. 

Mr. AnrernetHy. We have submitted alternative programs. We 
submitted a two-price program for wheat, which had the support of 
one of the major farm organizations of this country 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetoy, And you disapproved it. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 








Mr. Avernetiy. We have submitted ideas of compensatory pay- 
ments—we had a hearing on one here a few days ago—and you dis- 
approved it. There are “other bills and plans which have been sub- 
mitted and you disapproved them. Now we do not know what else 
to submit. 
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T heard Members on the floor yesterday, heard them tell the legis- 
lative committee, that we need to go to work. I agree that wedo. I 
agree that we need something new. Maybe I do not have the wis- 
dom of the Appropriations Subcommittee, or that some of them think 
they have, but they have not drafted anything either that 1 know of, 
that is acceptable to you, to us, and the farmers. It is hard for us to 
get together, it seems. 

I think you will agree with that. We just haven’t found where we 

‘an get together. 

Now we have received today some very general recommendations 
from you. , We have 214 months ahead of us. This committee can 
use that 214 months working on what you have announced ought to 
be done. As one individual member of the committee, I would like 
to see what your recommendation looks like in a legislative draft. 
And I am going to do my best to see if we can take it and make it 
work, 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Abernethy, we will do anything we pos- 
sibly can to be helpful. 

In the letter to Senator Ellender, he did not ask for specific reeom- 
mendations, he asked us to lay out a problem which I had called at- 
tention to when I testified up there some few weeks before. 

He said, “Well you enlarge upon that and lay it before us,” and that 
is what I did in the letter. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But the word has been going about the country 
that there is some work going on in the Department about something 
new, and I think that is correct. There is something new being con- 
sidered in the Department. We do not know what it is. 

Secretary Benson. The letter to Senator Ellender pointed out, I 
think, at least it inferred, some of the needs, some of the problems we 
have, some of the changes that probably we need to make. 

Now this morning when I was asked to come up here, I went fur- 
ther and made some recommendations: One regarding these fixed 
clauses, these fixed formulas in the law; another, a , wider range for the 
use of price supports. Now if you would like us to put those alterna- 
tive suggestions into legislative form, draft them—if that is the wish 
of the chairman and the committee—we will be happy to do it. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Secretary, may I say, as acting chairman, speaking 
on behalf of the committee, unless the chairman overrules this this 
afternoon, I here and now request you to put those into legislative 
form and present them to the committee. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Well, if the chairman should overrule it, which I 
do not anticipate, just send it to me and let me see it. | Laughter. | 

Secretary Benson. In one way or another we will see you get it. 

Mr. Poace. Now there are 2 or 3 matters that we would like to ask 
about information. I have been requested by one of the members to 
ask that we put in the record now—I know it can be done without 
any delay—the amount of money that has been committed for this 
year’s soil bank payments for tobacco. Do you have that? We have 
that in on wheat, cotton, and corn. 

Mr. McLarn. You are talking about for 1957, Mr. Poage? 

Mr. Poagr. That is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. ( ‘hairman, might we get this for all the basie 
commodities 
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Mr. Poace. We have it for wheat and cotton and corn. 
Mr. McLarn. Mr. Beach will read them for the record. 
Mr. Beacu. Do you want it by types, or the totals for 
Mr. Poace. The total. 

Mr. Bracu. The total for tobacco is $17,805,510. 

Mr. Poaae. $17,805,000. Now for rice? 

Mr. Beacu. For rice, $14,800,000. 

Mr. Poaeer. $14,800,000. For peanuts ? 

Mr. Beacn. Peanuts are not included. 

Mr. Poace. You do not have anything for peanuts, although the 
Secretary pointed out a minute ago that all six of these basic com- 
modities were in surplus. We had surpluses of these six commodities, 
but you felt that you could not do anything to take peanuts out of 
surplus? 

Secretary Benson. No, Mr. Chairman, I did not say that they were 
all in aeahen. I said they had been in surplus and had caused great 
difficulty over the years. 

Mr. Poage. I stand corrected then, Mr. Secretary. 

Now Mrs. Knutson wants to ask for some information that I assume 
will have to be provided after lunch. Is that right? 

Mrs. Knutson. Yes, it would be. However, possibly you cannot 
do it today, Mr. Secretary. 

I would like to request that a table be put into the record, made 
out by your specialists and economists as to what the free market 
prices will be if the controls are taken off these commodities. Now it 
could be wheat and rice, peanuts, barley, manufactured milk products, 
butter and eggs and so on. I think my people would want to know 
that, what the price would be, and I would appreciate it very much 
if we had a table to go by. 

Secretary Benson. Those would have to be the very vaguest and 
general estimates, Mrs. Knutson. 

Mrs. Knutson. We would appreciate anything you could offer to 
us so that we would know what those prices will be. 

Mr. JoHnson. Could I ask one question right there / 

Mr. Poace. If the Department Gideretets the request ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think we do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poage. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

It has not been proposed that farmers be returned to the unrestricted forces 
of the free market. 

There are so many unknowns involved in this question that estimates can be 
made only in the most general terms. 

With present heavy stocks of many commodities, the first effect of withdraw- 
ing all price supports would probably be a sharp decline in prices for the com- 
modities concerned. The amount of the decline would depend to a marked degree 
on how existing stocks were handled. 

If a free market continued for a considerable period an equilibrium price would 
be approximated. This price, over time, would approximately be equal to pro- 
duction costs of the marginal producers for the crop in question, that is, those 
producers who were undecided as to whether or not they would continue in 
production. 

The answer to the question then depends to a considerable extent on trends 
in production costs for the respective commodities. 

There is some evidence that production costs for certain of these commodities, 
such as wheat and cotton, have fallen relative to others. On the other hand 


there is evidence that production costs for others, such as dairy products, have 
risen relatively. 
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Therefore, one would expect that overtime in a free market, prices of wheat 
and cotton would be somewhat lower relatively than the average of all farm 
products. 

The average parity level of all farm products would depend primarily on the 
overall level of economic activity and the volume of farm production. 

Mr. JoHnson. Now you have been referring to lowering the support 
prices for basics. Now I am pretty much interested in dairy products. 
As I remember the law, we are supporting from 75 to 90. Would you 
recommend lowering the supports the same for dairy commodities, 
put them down in the soybean level, too? 

Secretary Benson. I am not recommending the lowering of any 
supports, I am simply recommending that we be given greater flexi- 
bility, greater range to use them and use them effectively. 

Mr. Jounson. Then you would recommend taking the 75 and lower- 
ing it to 60, or from zero to 90? 

Secretary Benson. There hasn’t been the great need for it in the 
case of dairy products. We have a little different law there. We are 
asked to set the support at a level that will bring forth adequate pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Jounson. But you cannot go below 75? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. And the support now is a 
little better than 80—81, I think. 

Mr. Jounson. What is your opinion, do you think you would want 
that changed, or left as it is? 

Secretary Benson. I think probably a little wider range in dairy 
products might be the best thing for the dairy industry. 

Mr. Jounson. You have been referring ‘o your soybean program, 
how well it was working. Do you have unrestricted production in 
soybeans ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. If you recommended that program for wheat and 
cotton and rice, and all these other products, wouldn’t you give them 
unlimited production then when you lowered the support level ? 

Secretary Benson. That would be the objective. It would take 
time, I think, to move to that. So while we have these surpluses, 
we will have to—— 

Mr. Jounson. You want to give them the same support program, 
but are you going to give them the unlimited production ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, the objective would be to move away from 
controls. They have not been effective, and I think we have demon- 
strated you cannot control production by controlling the acreage, 
or attempting to control the acreage, of a few basic crops. It will take 
time to make the transition. It will have to be done carefully. How- 
ever, I think, it can be done and should be done. 

Mr. JoHnson. Well, now, as I have listened to your statement this 
morning, especially on page 16, on the last pages, I think you give 
the idea, in the last paragraph, what farmers need is the program 
which will add to markets, increase net income, liberalize the oppor- 
tunity to make their own decisions and protect their hard-won right 
for equality of bargaining power. Now is this legislation that is 
coming up to us to do all those things ? 

Secretary Benson. I think it will move in that direction. It won’t 
accomplish it overnight, but I do think it will move in that direction, 
without any question. | 
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Mr. Poace. If there are no further questions—— 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask one brief question. If the soil 
bank program were allowed to run to 1959 

Secretary Benson. Soil bank program 

Mr. Hagen. I mean the acreage reserve. If you were still Secre- 
tary, would you recommend it be reenacted, or would you let it die a 
natural death ? 

Secretary Benson. If the soil bank accomplished what we ap it 
would, the acreage reserve, and we could continue to have broad 
authority for surplus disposal, I would feel that we would not need 
the acreage reserve part beyond 1959. But no one can say definitely. 
I look upon it as a temporary emergency program. 

Mr. Poacre. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 o’clock, the committee took a recess, to re- 
convene at 2 p. m., of the same day.) 
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The Cuarmrman. The committee will please be in order. 

Mr. Secretary, there are some other members who wish to ask you 
a few questions. I will recognize Mr. Harrison, if he would like to 
ask some questions. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I welcome the opportunity to visit with the Secretary about this 
particular problem. 

In all of our discussion I think that we lose sight of that fact of 
what we are attempting to do and that is, to reduce our surpluses, 
and that the reason for the soil bank is to try to at least in a degree 
reduce our surpluses. 

It was never thought, in my mind at least, that it was a good pro- 
gram but it was the best one that we were able to come up with at 
the time, that it would be a good emergency program and that it 
was enacted as an emergency program and not as a permanent 
program. 

But there has been the feeling, I think as expressed, that it was 
some sort of a bonanza, it was a giveaway program, to pay the farmer 
for something that he did not do. 

The controls that we have had in effect up to now to secure allot- 
ments have been about as severe as we could impose upon the farmers, 
and that if there is any other imposition in the way of reduction of 
his acreage that the farmer should be paid. And thus it was decided 
that we would pay the farmer on the basis of his net income for further 
reductions in his acreage. 

That is my understanding of the soil baik program as we have 
discussed it up to now. 

And to say that it has not worked, I think, is not quite correct. I 
think it has worked, at least to a degree. 

And to say that we did not reduce the production is not being fair 
to the soil bank program. Had we not had the additional acres that 
you have had in the soil bank, that we would, at least, have had that 
much more production; and that we did reduce production to that 
degree. 
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And had not the Giver of all good gifts been so kind as He was 
last year to give us the amounts of rain that we hi ad, we probably would 
have reduced production a great deal. 

This is a question that { would like to ask, if we do not have the 
soil bank, and we do not continue the soil bank, is there any other sub- 
stitute we have other than that of trying at least to create new markets 
to substitute for the soil bank to re «duce our production ? 

It is my understanding that unless we can reduce our production 
through one medium or another, we are going to continue to be ham- 
pered by the surpluses that we have. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON—Resumed 


Secretary Benson. Well, Congressman Harrison, as you know, there 
was a lot of study went into this whole idea of the soil bank. ‘There 
were many versions offered and suggested by many people. And we 
finally came up with a soil bank program that we thought was work- 
able and feasible. 

The biggest controversy was over the question 1 of whether it should 
be voluntary or compulsory. And the Congress wisely passed a soil 
bank program that is voluntarily. 

In 1956 the soil bank, even when it was passed late in May, was 

saddled with relief measures, as you know. The Department warned 
that this would be expensive and ineffective and might tend toward 
abuse and might bring some discredit wpon the soil bank. 

That has proven to be true, Gaui to some extent. 

In 1957, an attempt has been made to kill the program, I think 
that is not good because we haven’t had time to give it a thorough 
try. And I think the action will prove, if it stands, to be wi asteful 
and without justification from the standpoint of economy. 

About the only thing we could do would be to press the other pro- 
grams we have. If the C ongress sees fit to extend Public Law 480, 
we shall continue to use that. program of surplus disposal. We will 
continue to press for the expansion of markets at home and abroad 
with all of the power that we have. That will help. 

But it would make the problem more difficult if we do not have the 
acreage reserve part. 

Mr. Harrison. And even with a surplus disposal program working 
as well as it has in the past—I hope it will continue to work as well 
as it has in the past—but even with that working, will we not, if we 
do not have the soil bank program, have a further build-up of our 
surplusses ? 

Secretary Benson. That will be the natural result, I feel confident. 

Mr. Harrison. And we cannot, I think, as has been shown, ask the 
farmer through the allotment system to cut his acreage further than 
we have at the present time. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, on a number of the crops, there is a 
minimum acreage law which prevents any further cut. Sharp cuts 
would adversely affect not only the individual farmers but the economy 
of many communities. 

But in the law we could not further cut a number of the commodi- 
ties where they have minimum acreage. 
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Mr. Harrison. Our chairman has told us of the very great success 
that has been had through the allotment program in the tobacco pro- 
gram. Do you think it is possible at all to effect the same sort of 
reduction in the other basics that we have in tobacco? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, we felt that the need for imme- 
diate action, or remedial action is greater on some of the other basic 
commodities than it is on tobacco. 

Sometimes I think that all that glitters is not gold. I have a few 
figures which would be of interest. 

From 1944 to 1955, the average size of burley tobacco allotment was 
reduced by 56.7 percent. 

In 1944, 41 percent of the burley allotments were on acre or less in 
size. By 1955, 73 percent of the allotments were 1 acre or less in size. 

In 1955, the average burley allotment was 1 acre, approximately 
the same as the minimum allotment in 1944. 

This is not enough to be an economic unit and provides adequate 
income, I think, for most tobacco farmers. 

Then we have lost markets, too. I think the record pretty well indi- 
cates that our biggest tobacco market today is no longer in the Caro- 
linas but in Southern Rhodesia. 

The Cuarrman. What was that 

Secretary Benson. I think the biggest tobacco market is no longer 
in the Carolinas, but in Southern Rhodesia. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean—“the biggest tobacco market ?” 

Secretary Benson. Handling of the largest volume. 

The Cuarrman. Of our tobacco? 

Secretary Benson. No. 

The Cuarrman. In Southern Rhodesia ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I am talking about a single market, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Rhodesia—they cannot expand. They have about 
all they can possibly handle at present in Rhodesia. 

Secretary Benson. There has been some expansion and they have 
been expanding in part because of the price situation. 

The CHarmman. I doubt that very much. The price has not fluc- 
tuated so widely in recent years. We have had an abundance of to- 
bacco and the prices have not skyrocketed. Certainly, they have 
been about parity. ‘They haven’t been skyrocket high. 

When you are talking about burley and the price figure you will 
find out they received more for the small crop than they did for the 
largecrop. They are just as well off. 

I think the burley growers are delighted with their program. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, the tobacco growers, as you indicated, 
have voted for severe acreage cuts to get 90 percent of parity. 

The Cuarrman. We had a 27 percent cut in 1 year, in 1948, I believe. 

Secretary Benson, That is right. I think we ought to keep in mind 
that when this vote is made on the 90 percent supports and the allot- 
ments, the alternatives are either no support at all, or else voting for 
the 90 percent. It is hardly a fair choice that the farmer has. He does 
not have an opportunity to vote whether he would take 75 or 80 or 
85 or 90. 

The Cuamman. If you submit it to the farmer just as you propose 
to submit it to him, I will guarantee that it will be overwhelmingly 
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defeated. They are sold on the program. We got into trouble last 
ear. 

I didn’t mean to take the witness over, but you talked about tobacco 
and I had to get into it. 

Those figures are before me. They show that the total losses on 
the tobacco program to date are just a little more than $98,000. I 
understand that you charged that up to all of the money that has 
been spent in the foreign relief program, such as giveaway, or the 
Marshall plan, and all of these other things. 

Actually, the program shows a little more than $90,000 and should 
the program be carried on 1 year, the Department would not have any 
losses at all. 

I think you would come out with a profit at the end of that period. 

Secretary Benson. Our figures, Mr. Chairman, show that on the 
basis of fiscal years 1932 to 1956, the realized cost of tobacco programs 
primarily for stabilization of farm prices is $105.3 million. 

The Carman. You are going back to the time when we did not 
have a stabilization program. 

Secretary Benson. I am talking about the program over that pe- 
riod of years. And we have the figures for the other programs over 
the same periods. 

The CuHarrMan. You start in 1939. We have had programs consist- 
ently in operation since 1939. That is demonstrated by this chart 
from your Department. It shows $92,700 loss. That is a loss and 
nobody complains about it. 

I am taking it out of your own record. If you can give us in- 
formation to the effect that it amounts to one-hundred-some-million 
dollars, I do not see how you can possibly make that calculation. 

Secretary Benson. You may be covering a shorter period and re- 
porting CCC operations alone. 

The Crarrman. From 1933 to 1957; that is the CCC operations, 
that is right. Additional announcement program results from Octo- 
ber 17, 1933, to March 31, 1957. This is your own report. 

For you to tell us it is over $100 million loss amazes me. 

Secretary Benson. There are other phases to the program, Mr. 
Chairman. “Removal of surplus agricultural commodities”—under 
that heading, the tobacco program cost $18 million. Acreage allot- 
ment payments amounted to $85 million. 

We have the complete breakdown. 

The CHatrman. Are you talking about ACP payments and soil 
conservation and things like that ? 

Secretary Benson. That isthe old acreage allotment program. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean? 

Secretary Benson. From a number of years ago. 

The CHarrmMan. How long? 

Secretary Benson. During the 1930’s, those payments totaled $85 
million. 

The CuamrMan. It was not a conservation program. It was mar- 
keting payments, ACP. 

Secretary Benson. It was acreage allotment payments, the old pro- 
gram; the payments under the acreage allotment program. 

The Cuarrman. All right, then. 

Secretary Benson. That was in the late thirties, I think. 
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The Cuatrman. That was before 1939 ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that was before. 

The Cuarrman. What have we lost in the last 10 years ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Beach may have that figure. I only have 
these. 

The Cuairman. Ido not think you lost. 

Secretary Benson. We have that figure. 

Secretary Benson. We have that figure. The last year figure, Mr. 
Chairman, is $314 million. That is the fiscal year 1956. 

The Cuarrman. On what ? 

Secretary Benson. What is that ? 

The Cuarrman. On tobacco ! 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is right. We have the figures. We 
have it in this supporting statement. 

The Cuatrrman. How do you get around this official document that 
I hold in my hand from your own Department, which shows $93,000 4 

Secretary Benson. That is only part of the program for tobacco. 

The Cuamman. This says for the program. 

Secretary Benson. That is the CCC operations only. But I am 
reporting the net realized cost of all tobacco programs primarily for 
the stabilization of farm prices and farm incomes. 

The Cuarrman. Is that soil bank or conservation payments or 
what ¢ 

Secretary Benson. We can get the breakdown for you on this. 

Mr. Bracu. The CCC program for 1956 showed a loss of four 
tenths of a million dollars. 

The Cuarrman. Four-tenths of 1 million? 

Mr. Breacu. Yes. $400,000. This is rounded in tenths of millions 
of dollars. 

The Cuarrman. How do you mean losses ? 

Mr. Beacu. In the fiscal year 1956 only. This is not only the 
Tobacco Stabilization Corporation but everything. 

The Cuarrman. What is it? 

Mr. Bracu. This is the realized program loss reported by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The Cuarmman. That is what I mean, CCC financed it the same as 
the others, and you haven’t lost any money on it. 

Mr. Bracn. I don’t have the figures for the Tobacco Stabilization 
Corporation. 

The CuarrMan. Where do you get the $93,000 ? 

Mr. Beacu. That is the Commodity Credit Corporation figure for 
the entire period from October 17, 1933, through March 31, 1957. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. You might have a potential loss 
or profit. 

Mr. Beacu. If you will look in that same section of the CCC re- 
port you will see that that figure of $92,277 is the sum total of the 
net loss from the period October 17, 1933, to March 31, 1957. 

The Cuarman. That is what I said. 

Mr. Beacn. The figure that I quoted to you was the loss in the 
fiscal year 1956 of $389,799. 

The Cuatrman. That is included, isn’t it, in the net result 

Mr. Beacu. That is only the one portion of this total figure. 

The Cuarrman. You could have a loss or profit ¢ 

Now, you have a net loss of $92,000. 
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Mr. Bracu. Overall. I thought you asked about the loss on the 
tobacco program in total for the fiscal year 1956. 

The Cuamman. I did, but I wanted to emphasize the fact that even 
taking into conside ation the losses in 1956 and in all prior years you 
come out with a net loss of only $92,000. 

Mr. Beacu. That is the CCC program only. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. You are not charging as a loss the 
ACP payments, are you? 

Mr. Beacu. No, sir. But under the old Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1936, there was a provision for making payments. 

The Cuarrman. You do not have that now. That is history. 

Mr. Beacu. In 1956 alone tobacco sold for foreign currencies 
showed a gross loss of $35.7 million. 

The Cuamman. You don’t mean loss—you still have the currency. 

Mr. Beacu. $33 million of foreign currency was collected which 
means a loss of about $1.6 million on that particular part of the 
transaction. 

The Cuatrman. How about 1954 and 1955? 

Mr. Beacu. In 1954 there was a loss of $1 million on the CCC 
program. 

The Cuatrrman. What? 

Mr. Breacnu. $1 million in 1954—that is, in the fiscal year—loss on 
sale of tobacco and on tobacco loan chargeofts. 

The Cuamman. Not CCC—not due to the price support program, 
but due to some other program. 

Mr. Breacu. That was the actual loss recorded on the books of 
the CCC. 

The CHamman. What? 

Mr. Beacu. $1 million was the loss recorded on the books of the 
CCC in the fiscal year 1954. 

The Cuatrman. Still if you take into consideration all those 
losses you come up in the year 1957 with a net loss of only $92,000. 

Mr. Beacu. That is on the CCC programs alone. 

The Cnamman. What other programs do you charge it up to? 

Mr. Breacu. There is the acreage allotment and marketing quota 
program, the cost of which is offset by the penalties collected. In the 
fiscal year 1956, we had an expense of $5.2 million. Penalty collec- 
tions were $3.2 million. 

The Cratrman. Why don’t you give me the whole facts? I can 
show you from these charts that you have a profit of about $8 million 
on tobacco. 

Mr. Beacn. Do you want the complete breakdown of the loss of 
$105 million ? 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr. Bracn. Do you want the breakdown of the $105 million? 

The Cuatrman. I wish you would supply it for the record. 

Mr. Beacn. All right. 

Secretary Benson. We can do that by years, by categories. We will 
go back as far as you want to go. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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The Cuarman. I am talking about from 1933 to 1957. Then you 
tell me that it is something different. 

Secretary Benson. That is only one phase of the operation. 

The CHatrmMan. You gave away tobacco in the Marshall plan. 
Certainly that cannot be charged up as a loss. 

Secretary Benson. I do not believe all of our foreign disposal is 
charged to the program. 

The Cuamman. Well, I don’t think it is. We gave away a lot of 
things. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The CHamman. That is not a loss, but a gift. I think we, the 
Congress, knew what we were doing when we passed that law. I 
understood you to say some time ago that you contend that it should be 
charged up to the farmer—at the present should be charged up to the 
farmer, who profited by it. 

Secretary Benson. I said when the figures came out in the press, 
that the farmer was getting $5 billion through the agricultural pro- 
gram, that that was in error, because many of those items do not go to 
the farmer at all. 

The Cuarrman. You mean the $500 million ? 

Secretary Benson. The $5 billion I am talking about—the $5 billion 
in the budget. Much of that $5 billion the farmer never sees. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly that is true. One thing this committee 
has been very conscious of and that is, that there seems to be a tendency 
throughout the country to charge everything to the poor farmer, 
and none of it to be charged up to such as foreign relief and foreign 
policy. 

It should not be charged to him. 

Mr. Jounson. Right in line with that, I notice back in his speech he 
says that he is talking about cost of operating, and then you go on to 
say some of the things that should not be charged to the farmer. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. Now I am thinking of a lot of other things, the school 
lunch program, meat inspection, and many others. I wonder what a 
breakdown would show that the farmer really gets out of the $5 
billion. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we have them available. We have the 
general breakdown. 

Mr. Jounson. Don’t you think you ought to provide it for the record 
in all fairness? It should not be charged to him. 

Secretary Benson. No; he should not. 

Mr. Jounson. And the school lunch? 

Secretary Benson. Two-thirds of a billion dollars out of that budget 
includes programs that look for the longtime improvement of agricul- 
ture and the protection and maintenance of our soil. And everyone is 
interested in that. 

Some of it is part of the loan program. Much will be paid back. 

The Cuatrman. If you go back to the wheat program you would 
not feel that the farmers’ emergency should be charged up as a loss, 
and wheat to Pakistan and all of the rest of the world, that we have 
given away, would you? 
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Secretary Benson. It is difficult to draw the line and to say how 
much of it should and should not. Part of it, certainly, I would think, 
should be charged to foreign aid. 

The Cuarrman. I think so, too. 

Secretary Benson. Much of it was a gift, a donation. 

(The following data was submitted to the committee :) 


Estimated budget expenditures of United States Department of Agriculture for 
fiscal year 1958 
Millions 


Programs related to foreign aid, including Public Law 480 and Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement Es i bs Vis $969 
Food distribution programs, including commodity purchases under sec. 82, 
school lunch and school milk ehcoe 388 
Investment in REA and FIELA loans whi h are subject to repayment_____~_ Doz 
Long-range programs for the improve mead of agricuitural resources, in- 
cluding research, meat inspection, disease and pest control, education, 
market development and services, protection of soil and water resources, 
and forest and public land management_- , +e = Keeaaiele ae 647 
Subtotal, foregoing programs having multiple benefits 2, 556 
Other programs of predominant benefit to farmers: 
Commodity Credit Corporation—price support, supply and related pro- 
grams, excluding school milk program ___- .. 985 


Agricultural conservation program _-___ 3 228 


—— hot het 


pes eer Serra a Sis at en a Lu. 2600 
Buea? ACE 05.2.4 spiked. pide clot kindle has ok dyae 74 
Other operating costs..._..........- ie saree 23 

Subtotal___- ahs tao : 2, 521 





Total budget expenditures_ é : Pe ee i | 


The CHarrMan. Are you advocating a change in the tobacco pro- 
gram ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Cooley, we are not advocating any change, 
particularly, but we are getting an increasing number of complaints 
from tobacco farmers and we are concerned. 

The CuHatrman. Let me tell you what you are doing with tobacco 
in my area, 20 percent cut plus the outlawing of these abundant pro- 
ducing varieties, They have been outlawed, plus the soil bank re- 
duction. When you take all of those things into consideration you 
are going to have a drastic change in the tobacco situation. We may 
even come up with a shortage of good tobacco. 

You can find that out by ‘talking to the tobacco manufacturers and 
people in the trade. There is a great possibility that we will have an 
actual shortage of tobacco. 

You are using that to reduce them, to bring about a stability in 
production. I think for the record, certainly you should give us one 
chance to—— 

Secretary Benson. We are not advocating any change. But the 
shortage would probably develop in certain special varieties that are 
in demand. 

Certainly, there is a surplus of many varieties, as you know. 

Mr. Poaae. I don’t yet understand whether you are advocating or 
suggesting a change. I understood you sibees ated it for the basic 
commodities without naming them. That would eliminate the floor 
under support prices and make it further flexible all the way down 
to zero. 
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Secretary Benson. I have not recommended that. I suggested 
that is one way we could increase the range of price supports. 
And I have not made any recommendation on tobacco, Mr. Poage. 
The CuarrMan. I am glad you haven't. 
‘ Mr. Drxon. It is my understanding that Mr. Harrison has the 
oor. 
The Cuarrman. Hs has the floor. 
Mr. Dixon. I think my point is well taken. 
The CuarrMaNn. Overruled at the moment. 
Mr. Poaer. If you don’t want me to question, I won’t. I would 
like to know what the situation is. 
The Cuarrman. You have the floor, Mr. Harrison. 
Mr. Harrison. I see I made that mistake when I mentioned 
tobacco. 
The Cuatrman. That is right. 
Mr. Harrison. I would like to ask the chairman a question since 
you have brought up this subject of tobacco, whether or not he would 
impose the same restrictions on other products that are now imposed 
upon tobacco ? 
The CHarrman. Any crop? 
Mr. Harrison. Acreage aan which it cannot go. And when you | 
cut the acreage on tobacco you cut it at what we need for our domestic 
and foreign consumption. And the minimum acreage on cotton and | 
wheat and peanuts is set on some basis that the producer can live 
with. 
The Cuatrman. The Secretary won’t recommend that. 
Mr. Harrison. I am sure that is set by the committee. 
The Cuarrman. I want to say to you, I was perfectly willing to 
advocate it clear across the board. | 
I will vote with you right now on that. I told you I would vote 
for that. 
Mr. Harrison. The next question that I want to ask is whether | 
or not it would not be appropriate at this particular time without 
the soil-bank program inasmuch as we have a start and will have 
an opportunity in 1957 to determine whether or not it will work or 
will not work—trying to determine whether it will or will not work, 
and we are then confronted with the 1958 prices which we will not 
be able to use if we vote out the program at the present time. 
Secretary Benson. Congressman, I indicated in my statement which 
I read this morning, I think, it would be a mistake to stop the 
acreage reserve program now—the suggestion to stop it now, until 
we have had an opportunity for a trial. And I think it would be 
wasteful to do so. And in the long run, the taxpayer would lose as 
well as the farmer. 
Mr. Harrtson, And that this is one of two methods which you have 
of reducing the production to bring supply and demand in balance? 
Secretary Benson. That is correct. 
Mr. Harrison. And to throw it out of the window would be of | 
tremendous loss to the farmer. | 
The Cuaiman. Mr. Hill of Colorado. 
Mr. Hitt. I want to compliment you on the fine statement, regard- 
less of what some of the rest of them say and to say that I think that 
you have shown in the 16 pages the fundamental difficulty of the 
present agricultural legislation with which you are harnessed. 
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Frankly, I am one to say that you should have an agricultural pro- 
gram that ‘will work. I have told that to the committee, not as often 
as I should. As Mr. Belcher has said, we sometimes do not get a 
chance to even ask the witness a question in this committee, but we 
are not in the habit of taking it lying down. 

So both of us, Mr. Belcher and myself, can defend ourselves, either 
here or on the floor. I think you have a good statement. I am going 
to ask you some questions on the statement. 

I am going to refer, Mr. Secretary, to some statements you made 
this morning. And on page 10, I notice that you say something like 
this with which I wholeheartedly agree : 

The price-support program for the basic commodities was originally designed 
to combat the effects of a general depression. 

I will stop right there. I think everyone that is listening to this 
argument this morning should know th: at from 1933 to 1939 all of the 
legislation that was passed by a Democratic-controlled Congress to 
assist farmers, hogs were still 5 cents per pound and cattle TY 6, and 
that isa factual statement no one can deny. 

We should not blame this on the Democratic or the Republican 
Parties. This committee has been in the past nonpartisan. And now 
we have gone just as far the other way, as far as I am concerned, as 
I think the committee can go. 

We proved it yesterday on the floor of the House. We cannot say 
that you were turned down yesterday and that you received a slap 
in the face, because you did not. 

The Cuarrman. Do you want an answer to that question ? 

Mr. Hu. If you find any question in it, all right. 

On page 10 that is what you said. 

Now again, on page 13, then you mentioned some of the things that 
you might do—you might recommend. 

How would you go about to recommend legislation to this commit- 
tee? And what would you recommend, that we go back to this old 
1938 basic act which I think is unworkable? 

The old basic act of 1938, certainly, now has outlived its usefulness. 
What could you tell us that you would like to see done about that? 

Secretary Benson. First of all, Mr. Hill, I think that formula 
pricing is a thing that we could very well eliminate now. You pointed 
out that the old basic legislation was passed first to fight the depres- 
sion. And secondly, it was revised to meet the needs of wars. 

I said in my statement we have many of the tools we need at the 
sresent time to reduce our surpluses and get agriculture into better 
balizine, but we have one tool we do not need, but which the old basic 
law requires us to use. That is the requirement that price supports 
be increased as soon as surpluses are moved by rigid formula. 

The difficulty, of course, as you know, lies in the fact that with 
the price-support formulas w ritten into the legislation as they are 
in the old basic law, once Government warehouses are emptied they 
will be filled up. That is our belief and conviction. 

So we are suggesting that the old formula, the rigid formula should 
be removed. That isn’t a question of parity level in the laws. It is 
simply a question of taking out something that we feel will not be 
helpful but which will be harmful in a peacetime operation like we 
have today. 
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Mr. Hitz. That is No. 1. 

Have you any other ideas that we might put into legislation that 
would assist us now through this period—of real reorganization and 
reorientation on this whole program of agriculture ? 

We cannot continue longer, so far as I am concerned, without fear 
of destroying all of the good parts of the old program unless there 
is some change. 

Secretary Benson. We mentioned possibilities in the statement this 
morning for extending the range of flexibility. 

Mr. Hitn. Wait a minute now. Let us see if you mean that. 

You do not mean from 50 to 100 percent. What you mean is on 
other crops, putting other crops under it 4 

Secretary Benson. We pointed out that we have several different 
methods now that we are using. We have the one on the basic com- 
modities, generally speaking, with a range from 75 to 90, based on 
the formula which I referred to. 

Then on some commodities—on some of the nonbasic commodities 
like the feed grains, there is no formula but there is a group of guide- 
lines in the law. And we are given wider flexibility to set the support, 
anywhere up to 90, and in an emergency situation even above that. 

Then we have some other crops which we call designated nonbasics, 
in which the spread is from 60 to 90, as I recall. 

Mr. Jounson. Which crops are those ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Honey and tung nuts. That is spelled out in 
the legislation. . 

Then, of course, in the case of dairy products we have the special 
provision that support shall be set at a level that will bring forth 
adequate production, somewhere between 75 and 90 percent of parity. 

We have also suggested here that marketing agreements might be 
broadened and extended possibly to some other commodities. 

But the most important thing, I think, regardless of the range pre- 
scribed for establishing price supports, the present rigid formulas in 
the price-support legislation we feel should be eliminated. 

Mr. Hitt. There is another question that I would like to have you 
discuss a minute. And before I ask you, not too many days ago I 
came into the subcommittee hearing here where people from your 
administration of Agricultural Marketing Service were. And one 
had some charts and he made some terrific statements. And I hold | 
those charts in my hand. | 

And this was something that I could scarcely believe. This is right 
along the line of the farmers’ share of the national income. 

On some things it is not as far out of line as we imagined. This is 
the farmers’ share of the retail food dollar. And, believe it or not, 
it is exactly the same in 1956 as it was in 1940. 

That was an eye opener to me. 

Then another thing he mentioned, which we forget. I just mention 
this to show you how difficult it is to really work on this problem. 
Our committee, I think, missed it by playing politics and not working 
on the economic side. I think this was real revealing tome. A fine 
chart. We listened to these gentlemen and you could not dispute a 
word they said because they had the figures. Here they are. Farm 
food marketing bill. 

Then it showed the increase. And it showed from 1939—I would 
just like for some of these gentlemen on the right to pay a little atten- 
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tion to this—it is not me talking but the table—the table shows ex- 
actly what happened to the farmer. 

You not only cut his prices down but you raised everything he 
needed in the economic era in which we were operating. 

If this is correct, as nearly as I could figure it—and this also an- 
swers some of these folks who are always bellyaching about corpora- 
tions, it is about time you paid just a little attention—and this goes 
from 1939 to 1955—there is no politics in this—these are telling just 
honest-to-God facts—that shows what the corporate profits are, if 
you can see the lower line. 

They could not possibly have more than doubled from 1939 to now, 
that is, before taxes. And then they go ahead and show what has 
happened to labor costs, three times Increase in the labor costs of all 
the expenses the farmer has in labor. 

Then it goes up into transportation. And I think Mr. Whitten 
had a little statement that 14 times in the last 12 years there have 
been increases. The farmer can’t take it. The worst of all was the 
total of all of the other expenses. 

What I am trying to get at is, cannot we work out some type of 
program where the farmer can better fit into a rising cost era on every 
kind of equipment and expense, with which a farmer must contend ? 

Then we expect him to operate on low prices and I, for one, say 
they cannot do it. 

L further could not help but listen this morning when you were 
talking about cotton. There is a piece of legislation in 15 years of 
experience on this committee—I am talking of myself—has been 
worked out by the gentleman on my right side on c otton—not a single 
member that I can recall on this side that stood up in this committee 
and did anything but support the members on the right-hand side. 

If there is one single thing, one iota wrong with that cotton program, 
they must take the responsibility. I know of no Congressman on this 

side who did not support it. 

If you save cotton we ought to save the wheat people in Montana. 
You are not going to save cotton and other crops by destroying wheat. 

I think it is about time we stopped and looked and listened to find 
out just what is wrong with this program that we are now working 
on. I am glad to see the Secretary stand up here and fight for the 
things he thinks will help agriculture. 

I want to close by saying one thing. I think you will admit that 
is from your Department. I will just take a whack at tobacco. 

L do not usually do that but I want to tell you that tobacco has 
nearly as much money tied up in the loan program in CCC programs 
as corn or cotton. That is exactly right. I will read it to you. 

The CuarMan. Read it. 

Mr. Hix. Are you going to listen 

Here we are: 665 million in cor n; 641 million in cotton; 616 million 
in tobacco; 325,861,000 in wheat. 

The CiarMan. Here are the figures. Wheat, 2,683 million; 
rice, $173 million. 

Mr. Hitu. I am talking about CCC and you are talking about some- 
thing else. 

Secretary Benson. I think you are talking about loans. 


Mr. Hin. That is right. 
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Secretary Benson. And you are talking about investments. 

The Cuarrman. Iam talking about the investments, inventories, and 
loans. 

Secretary Benson. Thatis right. You are both right. 

Mr. Hix. Weare both right. I was reading right out of this. 

The Cuarrman. Tobacco on January 1 was only $250 million. Jan- 
uary 1957 it was something else. 

Mr. Hix. We are trying to work out a program. 

The Cuamman. We have $2 billion more in wheat than in tobacco. 
Much more invested in other crops. 

Mr. Hux. That does not show in the commodity list. 

The Cuamrman. Those are the wrong figures. 

Mr. Hix. This is the loan; isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. That isthe loan. That is correct. 

Mr. AnpresEeNn. Do you feel that having more flexibility in the sup- 
port price on tobacco, that would help reduce the production and sur- 
plus of tobacco ? 

Secretary Benson. We have not made a particular study of that. 
I think, however, on all commodities, eventually we want to move in 
the direction that will tend to enlarge the markets for those commod- 
ities and not contract, including tobacco. 

Mr. Anpresen. Tobacco is the only favored commodity, as you 
know, recommended to remain above. 

Secretary Benson. We recommended 

Mr. Anpresen. How Mr. Cooley did that, I don’t know. 

Secretary Benson. We recommended no changes in the tobacco 
program. 

Mr. Anpresen. I will be willing to shake hands with him up here. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Belcher, do you wish to be heard next ? 

Mr. Bevcuer. No. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Harvey? 

Mr. Harvey. I would like to ask a favor of you, if you would, 
please. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. I think this subject you and I have discussed pre- 
viously. And you said in your letter that you issued to Senator 
Ellender, you made the statement that only 23 percent of the farmer’s 
income came from the basic commodities. 

I think I can say that is correct. I think it does have the unfor- 
tunate effect, however, of leaving the wrong impression. 

I know you have corrected this on prior occasions when we have 
discussed it, that the grain price support is supporting livestock 
prices and that does contribute from 55 to 60 percent of the farmer’s 
income. 

So while it might not affect the program—might not directly affect 
more than 23 percent, I think it leaves an unfortunate impression on 
people that the price support program has no effect at all on approxi- 
mately 77 percent of the licmias income. 

And I wondered if you would in some of your statements correct 
that. 

Secretary Benson. As a practical farmer you know there is a rela- 
tionship between grain prices and livestock prices, particularly feed 
grains. That is one of the reasons why we were so anxious to get a 
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program from Congress that was workable, because we felt it not only 
affected the corngrower, but also would affect the livestock producer 
as well. There is that ewe oa which you point out. 

Mr. Harvey. May I take it then that you will correct that im- 
pression ¢ 

Secretary Benson. If you would like us to supplement what I have 

said in the record we will be happy to. 

(The supplement is as follows :) 

Corn is our most valuable single crop. The value of the corn crop during the 
past 3 years has averaged $4,381 million. However, only about 35 percent of the 
corn crop was sold off farms as corn. Small amounts of corn are used on farms 
for seed and for human food. The great bulk of the corn, 83 percent of the 
total, moves to market in the form of livestock and livestock products. 

Therefore, any attempt to measure the importance of corn by computing the 


value of the crop from sales of corn as corn vastly underestimates the true im- 
portance of the crop. 


Corn is the major feed grain. The supply and the price of corn have an im- 
portant influence on the supply and hence the price of grain-consuming live- 
stock such as hogs, poultry, and feed cattle. Any program which can add sta- 
bility to the supply and the price of corn would be of great benefit to livestock 
producers. 

Mr. Harvey. Make a public statement that that is correct, because 
I have had a great many letters from people who are not farmers in 
my own district and who have been very bitter about the whole pro- 
gram on the basis of that individual statement and I am sure if it 
has happened in my own district it has happened throughout the 
country. 

While, as I say, your statement was technically correct, I think 
that that feature of the program should be emphasized and the im- 
portance of it be covered. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, on the other hand, if supports get 
out of line even on feed grains, market conditions tend to destroy the 
livestock picture. It wor rks both ways. 

Mr. Harvey. You are right. That is exactly what I am coming to, 
because we have been in the Corn Belt much distressed over the de- 
velopments that have been happening in the past 2 or 3 years. There 
has been a direct relationship between corn and hogs. A less direct 
one existed between corn and other types of livestock. 

I have here before me, however, the figures for farm income, both 
farm and labor income, taken from the results published by the De- 
partment that your assistants, Mr. Butz and Mr. Paarlberg, were 
associated with before coming here. 

And these are for the different sized farms for central Indiana, 
which is primarily a livestock area. 

For small farms, which is the farm less than 125 acres, the labor 
income was a minus $74 for the year 1955. 

For the medium-sized farms, which means those from 125 to 200 
tillable acres, the income was minus $1,123. 

And for the large farms, meaning all those over 200 tillable acres, 
the labor income was minus $2,237. 

And the average was minus $1,169. 

I think these facts need to be emphasized because they represent not 
just the common everyday farm but these are better than average 
farmers and the figures are worth checking. 

Secretary Benson. That is 1955? 
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Mr. Harvey. That is correct, in 1955, I have the figures here for 
all of the past 5 years which I will be glad and would like to get into 
the record, but the think that is a matter of great concern to me is that 
we be able to devise some kind of program to bring the grain supply 
in balance. 

Because of the small percentage of grain (as you indicated) that 
goes into commercial or industrial use and the very remote possibility 
of disposing of much of it abroad, there is only one place it can go, 
that is into livestock. So if we get a tremendous surplus of grain we 
are going to have a terrific impact on the whole livestock industry. 

These figures for 1955 are just one indication of the gravity of the 
situation. 

I do not think these facts have been given too much attention insofar 
as this committee is concerned. 

Secretary Benson. We will be very happy to study those figures in 
the Department as you have presented and comment in the record 
if you would like us to. 

(The table is as follows :) 


Farm income comparisons for 1951-55 on small, medium, and large farms of 
central Indiana 











' 
| Small—Less Medium— Large— | 
| than 125 From 125to | Morethan | Average 
tillable acres | 200 tillable | 200 tillable | 
acres acres 
1951: | 
GES Bind codendbnvondnnad puhdaaheibebilalnwen $5, 534 $8, 844 $15, 319 $10, 854 
SA nid invanccpigtaiivehiee pabaininmitiy canubiniret 3, 606 5, 547 DAE Rade ttdtiindicek 
1952: 
UNE G cbiasunetndsanvubetensduswnnbell 3, 217 5, 740 9, 214 6, 788 
I a erin 1,193 2, 459 < [7 Se 
1953: | 
0 ee a a 5, 322 9, 856 14, 810 10, 038 
mabe Ss ek bee aa aie aioe 2, 955 | 5, 968 | 7, 733 5, 585 
1954: 
sip tininnctiinateckvketialeaunsa 5, 004 | 9, 163 15, 344 9, 920 
id thn ds bisichithndba mutism sedsidowuthinie 2, 634 5, 211 8, 208 5, 401 
1955: 
CIEE coctintenieamaGuenacuabtnesanecaninet 2, 292 2, 822 4, 958 3, 352 
NOE ao c0s dea ibu cotangent pededeinnds —74 —1, 123 | —2, 237 —1, 169 


Mr. Harvey. I wish you would. 

Further pursuing this situation which we have before us, is it your 
plan yet this year at some subsequent date to announce a support 
price for corn ? 

Secretary Benson. We have reached no conclusion on it, Con- 
gressman Harvey. We have not studied it particularly as yet. We 
will want to see what the crop looks like a little later before we reach 
any decision on it. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that noncompliance corn? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. I wonder in looking to your program in the 
future, would you consider it advisable to have complete authority 
to vary the price of even compliance corn ? 

Secretary Benson. You say would we? I did not get all of the 
question. 

Mr. Harvey. Would you deem it advisable to have the authority 
to vary supports for compliance corn ? 

Secretary Benson. The farmers who voted in the referendum, of 
course, voted for that as you know. And I think it was a pretty good 
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expression of the feeling in the Corn Belt, and I would go along with 
that. 

Mr. Harvey. They voted for that. I think we can all agree to that. 
However, it was not a clearcut choice. 

Secretary Benson. I would think that corn ought to be handled 
in a similar fashion to the other feed grains. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, that you have complete authority 
with other feed grains and you think corn should be placed in the 
same category with other feed grains in relationship to the price- 
support features. 

Secretary Benson. We do have the help of guidelines spelled out by 
the Congress and written into the law. Within those guidelines we 
have discretion. 

Mr. Harvey. Would you think that the so-called commercial 
corn area ought to be wiped out and all corn treated alike? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, we would have to study that 
and give it careful consideration. For the other feed grains there are 
no commercial areas designated. 

Mr. Harvey. I noticed here in your statement, apropos of corn, 
that you pointed out an increase in corn acreage in various out- 
side 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. Of the formerly delineated commercial corn area. 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, the number of States in- 
cluded as you probably know increased from 12 to 24 States and 
from 566 to 894 counties. And we do know from reports that have 
come to us, that in large areas where they used to get trainloads of 
corn from the commercial Corn Belt, now they get practically none. 
They are growing corn out there now. 

Mr. Harvey. That is true. Of course, that is not altogether due to 
the price support program. I happen to have been a corn producer 
myself. I know very definitely that the reason corn was able to move 
into wider areas of production has been more due to the breeders than 
it has to the price support program. 

We hybrid seed corn producers developed a type of corn that could 
be grown in the South and preserve for feeding purposes. We de- 
veloped a short-season corn. In Idaho, for example, they started 
growing that type of corn where it would have been out of the question 
previously. 

Just like having a new tool given to you. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. This whole program of agriculture which you have 
described must move forward, you can’t turn back the hand of time, 
I know that. But unless we are prepared to meet this production of 
feed grain in the Great Plains area (with the drought broken)—if it 
gets going, we can be in for a lot of trouble with livestock prices. 

And this indicates here what I am talking about, when hog prices 
dropped from around $18 or $20 to around $10 or $11, that much of a 
drop put even the best farmer in the red. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. Is it your thinking that we can expand the markets 
in the United States for red meat ? 
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Secretary Benson. I do not know that we can change them radically 
but I think there is opportunity for further expansion. We are not 
eating as much meat as they do in some other countries, such as Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, per capita. And we have shown in the last 
few years, as you know, that it 1s possible to increase consumption. 

I think we can increase the market per capita-wise as well as with 
the increase in population. 

Mr. Harvey. If we have a production increase of 25 percent of sup- 
plemental feed grains, and that is translated into livestock, do you 
think we could absorb that much of an increase in livestock production 
at favorable price levels? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, any shift would have to be gradual 
in order to avoid any real hardship on farmers and livestock men. 

Mr. Harvey. What could you say in concrete fashion your plan or 
program is, for the long range sustainment of a prosperous livestock 
economy ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, I think the biggest single factor to 
have a prosperous national economy is to have high purchasing power 
and full employment so people can buy meat and in great quantities. 

Mr. Harvey. We have that now. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. Then I think there should be 
some further pushing of markets beyond our own borders of livestock 
products. 

We are exploring those now. It looks like there might be oppor- 
tunities in Germany, for example, for poultry. We have exported 
large quantities of livestock products. 

So there are opportunities in that field which I think have not been 
fully explored. So anything we can do to broaden markets at home 
and abroad will be all to the good, of course. 

Then as to the feed grains, of course, we want to have an appropriate 
floor under them through the price support mechanism, and proper 
marketing development for the products and so on, I think. And 
further improvement in breeding in the case of hogs, I think—of 
course we are making a real development in more meat-type hogs 
which I believe will have the effect of greater consumption of pork 
products. 

Mr. Harvey. I am very hopeful, let me say, that we will be able to 
avoid a great slump in livestock prices, because we need to give a 
great dont of attention to all of the factors that will sustain a prosper- 
ous livestock economy. 

Just briefly now in closing, I would like to say that I am very hope- 
ful that the Department and you, Mr. Secretary, will do everything 
you can to stimulate research in the fields of commercial utilization 
of these products. I think you have been interested in that and have 

iven it all of the support that you could with the funds available, 
ut in visiting with the farmers all over the country I find more and 
more of the Sorilieés feel that through research we can find better 


outlets for our capacity to produce. 

That ought to be the answer for the farm problem. That is all. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Secretary, with reference to corn and corn 
production methods, in 1938 when the act was passed, there was very 
little hybrid corn used in the country. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 
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Mr. Anpresen. Have you given any consideration to any changes 
in the basic law because of the change in the use of hybrid corn and 
increased production of corn per acre ? 

Secretary Benson. I think that but emphasizes the difficulty, if 
not the impossibility, of trying to control production in agriculture. 
This great revolution has changed methods of production, brought 
on new varieties of hybird seeds ‘and caused many improved practices. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to effect ively control the agricultural 
output. 

Going back to Mr. Harvey’s question, I think the outlook generally 
for livestock and livestock products is encouraging. Our diets are 
improving for one thing. We are going more and more to the high 
protein which means dairy products and red meat and poultry, and 
so on. 

Then our population is increasing very rapidly in this country. 
About 3 million a year. That is going to mean added markets. 

So I think the long-time outlook has much in it to give us en- 
couragement. 

Mr. Harvey. I was getting ready to say in conclusion, and I will 
yield to you, Dr. Dixon, before I close, that the facts and figures do 
show, however, that total corn production, acreagewise, is on the 
decrease. 

As a matter of fact, in the last 25 years it has been persistently 
going down. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Harvey. And the average production has not changed too 
much in those 25 years. We are producing approximately the same 
amount of corn now that we were producing 25 years ago with less 
acreage. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. So the surplus “has been created by the vast increase 
of supplemental feed grains rather than corn itself. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. We have spread the Corn Belt out and 
diluted it somewhat. 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. But the total acres have been going down and 
the yield per acre going up. 

Mr. Harvey. But the total production has remained steady. 

Mr. Dixon. In one of your newspaper releases, Mr. Secretary, you 
made a statement that our supports, controls, and quotas are some- 
thing like aspirin—they stop the pain but do not cure the patients. 

It seems to me that you are anxious to get on to more permanent 
and long-range agricultural programs. Is that right? 

Secretary ‘Benson. Yes. One of the most basic things in any 
sound long-time program for agriculture was hinted at by Congress- 
man Harvey, and a phase th: it I know you believe in very deeply 
and that is, first, particularly the question of marketing, the broad- 
ening of markets, enlargement of markets, and, se condly, new uses 
for farm products, industrial uses. I think we have just touched the 
possibility in both of those fields. 

Mr. Dixon. May we have the courtesy of order, please. The com 
mittee is out of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMaAn. You are asking the questions. I do not know what 
you are talking about. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Drxon. I will go ahead. I believe we are working toward 
more permanent solutions, not stopgap measures. I think we all 
recognize that of these intricate formulas and attempts to control the 
farmer and ignore the law of supply and demand are something like 
prohibition—impossible to enforce. 

And, unfortunately, in my opinion, these temporary measures have 
been given far more prominence than they should have received. | 
think we should now transfer our emphasis and attention to more 

ermanent measures and a more permanent program. Consideration 
as been given too much to these temporary and stopgap measures 
which, like aspirin, deaden the pain, but will not cure the patient. 

I am glad to hear of your interest, and I know you will be in 
the utilization research and in the development of new farm crops. 
I know you will be glad to hear, too, that our subcommittee chair- 
man, Representative Abernethy from Mississippi, has been making a 
fine study, a conscientious study, and I hold up a great deal of hope 
for what will come out of his bill and out of his committee 
proceedings 

What do you think is the future of this idea of raising corn for 
plastics, and grain for rubber and to build roads, acres of bamboo, fats 
for synthetics and detergents, which you are beginning to show the 
possibility of in the great utilization research laboratories of our 
Government ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, Congressman Dixon, I believe very 
strongly in the whole matter of research as a means of helping to 
improve our agricultural situation from a long-time standpoint, par- 
ticularly. We have increased our funds for research—I believe the 
record will show—about 75 percent in the last 4 years. A good part 
of that has been in the field of utilization research and in the field of 
marketing research. 

Mr. Dixon. Congress took 11 million out yesterday: is that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I understand that. But I know this com- 
mittee has looked with favor on some increase in funds for research 
purposes, and I think the Congress generally has. We think that 
ata great promise and great hope and should be a basic part of any 
sound, ,long- time program for agriculture. 

Mr. Drxon. Y ou would like to see that given more of the center of 
the stage ? 

Secretary Benson. I would. 

Mr. Dixon. And have us give more emphasis to it ? 

Now in the main, what is your reaction to the President’s commis- 
sion, 2 nonpartisan commission authorized by the Congress, its reports 
and its philosophy ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, if | am not mistaken, Assistant Secretary 
Peterson has been before your subcommittee and has testified on that 
report. While we have not made an exhaustive study of it, we have 
reviewed it. We have been rather close to the committee doing the 
work. I think they have come up with some very worthwhile recom- 
mendations. I think it is well that we have a commission working in 
that area. Of course, we want to work closely with them, and be of 
a help to them. 

Drxon. Fear was expressed before the subcommittee that if 
these funds were given to the Department of Agriculture, the $50 
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million which is in our bill, that the Department would not use that 
for utilization research and for the finding of new crops, but that other 
division of the board seeking money would usurp that money, and 
therefore, it would be better to place the administration of this utiliza- 
tion research program in the hands of an outside agency. Do you 
think these fears are justified ? 

Secretary Benson. No, I think not. I think the record will indi- 

cate, the record of the last 4 years, that we have been very strong for 
the step-up of utilization research. Of course, before we make final 
recommendations on the report, we are waiting for the final report. 
That is an interim report, I understand, which they have come out 
with now. But we are very strong for a step-up in utilization research 
und marketing research particularly. 

Mr. Drxon. I wish to commend the Secretary and his associates on 
the splendid testimony they have given. And I wish to say, Mr. 

Chairman, that I feel that there have been more of a learning situa- 
tion on the part of our committee than I have noticed in a long while, 
and I am quite hopeful that we can develop together, cooperatively, 
regardless of who gets any credit or what, a program that will help 
our farmers. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Tracure. Will the gentleman yield, please, just for the purpose 
of making a brief statement ? 

Mr. Betcuerr. Yes. 

Mr. Tracue. I voted yesterday in favor of the amendment to remove 
the soil-bank item from the appropriation bill. I want to make it 
entirely clear, however, that this does not indicate any lack of confi- 
dence on my part in Secretary Benson. Quite the contrary, there is no 
one in Congress, certainly including Mr. Dixon, who is a greater 
admirer of Secretary Benson than Iam. I simply have never been 
sold on the soundness of the soil-bank program, of paying farmers 
not to produce, and I voted against this authorization last year. 
Perhaps I can and will be convinced that I was wrong, and longer 
service on this committee may teach me that this continual tampering 
with the law of supply and demand is wise. So far, I am untaught 
and unconvinced. 

Secretary Benson. May I comment, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Cooter. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. I was just going to say I appreciate that state- 
ment. Some of the rest of us came to the soil-bank approach rather 
reluctantly. My basic philosophy is opposed to paying people for 
not growing crops. However, we have had an emergency situation, 
and I have looked upon the soi] bank as an emergency measure, the 
acreage reserve part, and I have felt that it ought to be given a good 
try, and I do not believe it has been given a fair trial as yet. 

Mr. Tracur. Thank you. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Betcuer. Mr. Secretary, I only have a few brief questions to 
ask. 

Now this $500 million that was eliminated from the appropriation 
bill yesterday by the action of the House would have been used for 
the payment of soil bank acreage reserve pé ayments for the year 1958? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, for the 1958 3 crop. 
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Do you want to comment on that, Mr. Roberts ? 

Mr. McLatrn. Let’s get his question first. 

Mr. Betcuer. Would have been used for the year 1958 for contracts 
for the year 1958, is that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. It is an authorization, isn’t it? It is an advance 
authorization, that is correct. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Well my understanding was that the $500 million 
that was deleted from the appro riation bill yesterday was an appro- 
priation of $500 million to be used. 

Secretary Benson. It was an advance authorization which pre- 
sumably would be followed by an appropriation. 

Mr. Cootry. No, it was an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Betcuer. It was an appropriation, as I understand it, an 
appropriation of $500 million. 

ecretary Benson. I think it was an advance authorization. I would 
like Mr. Roberts to comment on it. 

Mr. Cootry. An appropriation of $500 million. 

Mr. Roserts. The basic legislation on the soil bank provided for an 
advance authorization not to exceed $750 million for the acreage 
reserve program in any one year. The Appropirations Committee—— 

Mr. Cooter. That legislation came out of this committee. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. The Appropriations Committee in 
reporting out the 1958 agriculture appropriations bill wrote into the 
bill a limitation of $500 million—— 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. 

Mr. Roserts. On the amount that might be used for carrying out the 
acreage-reserve program on the 1958 crops. The 1958 agricultural 
appropriations bill carries $600 million for paying for the acreage 
reserve on the 1957 crop. 

The amendment on the floor yesterday knocked out the $500 million 
advance authorization and provided that no part of the funds ap- 
propriated for 1958 could be used to formulate and develop a program 
for acreage reserve on the 1958 crops. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Then if I understand it, there are no funds avail- 
able—in fact, there is a prohibition against the use of any funds— 
for acreage payments for the crop year 1958 ? 

Mr. Cootry. No. 

Mr. Ropers. Mr. Belcher is right. 

Mr. Cootny. Not a prohibition against it. It has not been 
appropriated. 

Secretary Benson. There are just no funds available to develop a 
program on 1958 crops. 

Mr. Bevcuer. There is prohibition against using any of these funds 
that are available for those payments ¢ 

Mr. Rorerts. There are no funds available for payments, and there 
is a prohibition against using any of the funds ovailaide for develop- 
ing a program for the 1958 crops. 

Mr. Betcurer. Now when would the first contracts for the year 1958 
be subject to being signed ? 

Mr. McLain. This summer. We are already developing plans, Mr. 
Belcher, for the 1958 wheat crop, which will be planted in the fall. 

Mr. Betcurr. When would the first contracts for the 1958 wheat 
crop—that would be your first crop ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 
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Mr. Betcuer. When would the first contracts in the natural course 
of events be signed ? 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Doggett ? 

Mr. Dogeerr. July 1, approximately, Congressman. 

Mr. Betcuer. In other words, there would be no contracts signed 
to be paid out of this $500 million until at least July 1? 

Secretary Benson. That would be the normal time for signing 
contracts. 

Mr. Betcuer. Then there was no need for an injunction against 
the Agriculture Department moving, because there would be no con- 
tracts signed until at least July 1 of this year; is that correct? 

Mr. Ropers. The prohibition in the amendment yesterday is a 
prohibition against using any funds available in the 1958 agric vultural 
appropriation bill to formulate and develop an acreage reserve pro- 
gram on the 1958 crop. 

Now that means that the Department cannot use any funds after 
July 1 to develop a program, or to make any commitments on a 
program, applicable to 1958 crops? 

Mr. Bevcner. Well the point I am making is not $1 of this money 
would have been used through July 1 if the House had passed the 
bill yesterday. 

Mr. Rozerts. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Bevcuer. In other words, between now and July 1, the pro- 
cedure would be no different whether the “y pass it or did not pass it? 
There would be none of the money spent until July 1 anyway? 

Secretary Benson. That, gener: ally speaking, is correct. Of course 
there would be some plans made. 

Mr. Betcuer. Now the point I am making is, and I want to get 
the record ert on this, not $1 would have been committed or 
spent before July 1, regardless of whether the bill was passed or the 
funds were deleted yesterday ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Betcuer. But then we have from now until July 1 to look 
at the soil-bank program even if we had passed the bill yesterday ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Betcuer. All right. Now there are 12,700,000 acres of wheat 
signed up for 1957, as I understand it? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Breitcuer. Now the farmers that are farming those 12 million 
acres will have no way of knowing whether they have a program or 
not ? 

Mr. McLarn. No; that is not true, Congressman Belcher. The 
1957 acreage reserve contracts that are signed are taken care of in 
the appropriation for the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Bevcuer. That is, but their wheat is going to be harvested in 
June in most instances ? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. Betcuer. And in the Northern States it may be the fore part 
of July? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. Betcuer. Now the farmer, as of this morning, has no way 
of knowing whether he can put those acres in the soil bank for 1958 
that he had in for 1957 ? 
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Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Breicuer. He has a soil-bank program on the statute books, 
but there are no funds available, and there is a prohibition against 
the use of any funds to even develop a program. So, as of this morn- 
ing the farmer that lives in Oklahoma, in my district, has no way of 
knowing whether to plan on signing up for the soil bank for the acres 
that he had signed up this year or additional acres exists, as the situ- 
ation now stands? 

Mr. McLain. That is for the 1958 crop. 

Mr. Bretcuer. And he is never going to know until Congress ad- 
journs, about August 1, as to whether there could be a supplemental 
appropriation brought in that would reactivate the program, will he? 

Mr. McLain. Well, you are a better judge of that than we are, but 
of course-—— 

Mr. Bercuer. Well, until this Congress passes a supplemental 
appropriation bill, granted this bill goes through the Senate and is 
signed by the I resident in its present ‘for m, then the farmer will only 
be able to guess whether or not Congress might appropriate funds to 
carry out the law that is now on the book, or whether we have a law 
that is completely ineffective ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, that is the situation he will 
be in. 

Mr. Betcuer. Well now, of course the farmers are not going to be 
able to understand all the parliamentary situations that exist in Con- 
gress. In fact, I have only been here 7 years, and I do not under- 
stand them myself. 

However, a farmer out in my district is going to go to the county 
committee to find out what the position of the soil bank is going to be. 
What is the county committee going to be able to tell that farmer when 
he calls the county committee to find out whether or not he is going 
to be permitted to sign up acres for next year? 

Mr. McLain. I think, Congressman Belcher, we won't do anything 
further in the activity of the 1958 program until we see what the 
Senate does. If the Senate follows through with what the House 
did, we will certainly have to get instructions. 

Mr. Beicurr. Then the county committee can say to the farmer, 
“Your guess is as good as mine as to whether there will be a soil-bank 
program. 

Secretary Benson. There isn’t much we can say now until we see 
what the Senate will do, and what finally comes out in the way of legis- 
lation. Things will have to be held in abeyance for the time being. 

Mr. Betcuer. Granting the cut goes through as passed the House 
yesterday, then the county committee would be in that position. 
However, they could not give the farmer any definite information as 
to whether or not there would be a soil bank for 1958, whether or not 
he could put any acres in the acreage reserve, or whether he would 
have to plant his allotted acres? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Bevcuer. That is all. 

Mr. Cootzry. What would have been the situation had the amend- 
ment been defeated yesterday? What would you have done between 
now and July 1 that you are not going to do anyway ? 
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Secretary Benson. We would have proceeded with all of our plans 
to offer contracts by July 1. And there is a lot of preliminary work, 
Mr. Chairman, that has to be done. 

Mr. Cooter. Did you offer them by July 1 this current year, 1 
mean, the past year, 1956? 

Mr. McLain. It was a little later than that, Congressman Cooley. 
But we were criticized for it because the fall wheat farmers like to 
know what they are going to do with their fallowed land ahead of 
when we had notified them last year. 

Mr. Cootry. So you would have, but for the action yesterday, ob- 
ligated some of that money between now and July 1? 

Mr. McLarn. No, we would have laid our plans to have obligated. 
Our contracts would not have been signed. 

Mr. Cootry. That costs money, to fix your plans, doesn’t it? 

Mr. McLatn. It would have been against this year’s appropriation, 

Secretary Benson. But that is against this year’s appropriation. 

Mr. Cootry. We have a bill before this committee, introduced by 
Mr. Gathings of Arkansas—amended, I think, by Mr. Harrison of 
V irginia—to do away with the acreage reserve. Now but for the 
action yesterday, and should we pass out either one of these bills to 
which I have referred—should either one of them be enacted—you 
would have obligated that money before July 1, wouldn’t you, or 
shortly thereafter ? 

Secretary Brnson. Our operations, administrative operations, 
would have been taken care of out of the authorization that we cur- 
rently have, and we would not have obligated future contracts until 
we knew that there had been no prohibition against it. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. Now if Congress decides to do away 
with the program, it is one thing; if it dec ides to continue, it is another 
thing. It was indicated on the floor of the House, by very prominent 
members of the Appropriations Committee, that in the event we de- 
cide to continue the program, we would not have any difficulty get- 
ting money. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, a very serious thing has been 

alluded to by Congressman Belcher, and that is it puts the farmer in 
a very difficult position so far as his plans are concerned. Ofttimes, 
when the moisture is good, and it is going to be pretty good in Okla- 
homa, as in other places, we think, this fall, he starts his plows going 
right back into combine, and he harvests in June. So he will be mak- 
ing his plans before July 1, and will be out there on his plows before 
then. 

Mr. Coortzny. Well, are you satisfied with the way the acreage reserve 
program has been operated ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not fully satisfied; 
no. On the gee hand, I feel we have done the best we could under 
the conditions. I do not think you can judge the soil bank by the 
operations of 1956, and I have tried to point out why. 

We made a desperate effort to make it as effective as we could, 
getting it as late as we did, but we pointed out even before it was 
finally passed that we thought it would be unwise to try to make it 
apply to 1956 because of the lateness of the season. 

And we pointed out what would likely happen. There would prob- 
ably be some abuse, we said. Probably the soil bank would be dis- 
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credited by many people before it had a real chance. ‘That prediction 
has been fulfilled to a measure at least. I think that you cannot judge 
the soil bank accurately with the little experience we have had with it, 
particularly when it was passed so late last year. 

I think the start we have made so far this year is pretty good, and I 
am pretty well satisfied with the start we made this year. 

Mr. . You did not reduce the corn crop in 1956, and paid 
corn farmers $179 million. 

Secretary Benson. Well again, Mr. Chairman, there were a number 
of emergency relief provisions in the 1956 soil bank that are not in 
the 1957 soil bank. And no one knows what the production would 
have been had we not had the acreage in the soil bank in 1956 that 
wehad. It would certainly be larger than it was. 

Mr. Cootry. Didn’t you reduce the production of wheat ? 

Secretary Benson. Did we what? 

Mr. Cooter. Didn’t you reduce the production of wheat last year / 

Secretary Benson. There was some reduction, yes, in the northern 
areas particularly, where the planting is iater, and therefore, vie could 
get the program into operation before they had—— 

Mr. Cootry. Well, you do think you will reduce the production of 
corn as such this year, don’t you ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Cootry. You definitely will. 

Secretary Benson. In every one of these crops I think we will get a 
substantial reduction this year below what production would be in the 
absence of the soil bank. 

Mr. Cooter. All right. 

Secretary Benson. The soil bank moves ahead as we—— 

Mr. Cooter. Had we adopted the increasing bill, and increased the 
acreage from 3714 million to 51 million, and spent about $200 million 
more, you still would not have had any more reduction than you 
are going to get anyway’ If we had taken the acreage, for 3714 
million up to 51 million. You were not going to require them to 
reduce below the 3714 million to become eligible for payment, because 
you are going to give them that 14 million acres and pay it to them 
not to produce corn at all. 

Mr. Avernetuy. If you will pardon me for interrupting, the bill 
before the committee did not direct an increase in the soil bank author- 
ization. It was confined to money that the Department allocated. 
And they have already practically spent it all. 

Mr. Jennrnos. They may have taken that money and paid between 
$3714 million and $51 million, instead of paying below $37 million. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, the same amount of money would have been 
spent either way you went. 

Mr. Jenninos. This way I think you will get a reduction below 
$3714 million. 

Mr. Cootry. How much have you signed up, about 5 million acres? 

Secretary Benson. The difference would have been this: We would 
have gotten our reduction in the heavy corn-producing area if we had 
gotten what we wanted. As it was, we got it in the area where the 
crop prospects were very poor, and because of that we are not going 
to get as much of a reduction in corn. In addition to that, because 
the allotment is so low, a lot of people are going to overplant their 
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allotments, or at least we are told that they are. Of course if they do, 
they will, in some areas, offset what we get reduced in the area where 
we are in the soil bank. 

Mr. Cooter. You mean by that, you are not actually going to reduce 
the acreage by 514 million ? 

Mr. McLaw. I think that is right. We have 514 million acres out 
that is not going to be put into anything. We know there is going to 
be a fence around it and it will not be used. That cannot help but 
make a substantial cutback in feed gr ains, as we view it. 

Mr. Cootrey. There is nothing to prevent someone outside of the 
commercial area from increasing r their ac reage / 

Mr. McLarn. I missed the first part of that. 

Mr. Coortry. There is nothing to keep the man on the outside of the 
from increasing his corn production 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. He may produce all he wants to? 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Coorry. I never have understood why you were not 

interested in trying to reduce the overall production of corn in the 

feed grains? 

Mr. McLarty. Because it cannot be done. It cannot be done with 
corn, let alone feed grains. 

Mr. Coorry. It could be. 

Mr. McLarn. Unless you put marketing quotas on it. 

Mr. Cooter. If you give the same inducement to the man outside 
the area as you do the man inside the area, certainly you would tend 
to get a better reduction overall. 

Mr. McLain. If you put marketing quotas on, you might try to do 
it, but of course the corn program could not be operated with market- 
ing quotas, and that is why it was taken out of the law. That is the 
mly way you could compel them to do it. 

Mr. Cootry. If you paid a man in Louisiana the same as you doa 
man in Iowa, you would get results, too, w ouldn’t you? 

Mr. McLarty. Some of these 24 States are in other places than in 
the Middle West, Congressman Cooley 

Mr. Cooter. Twenty-four other States, you say ? 

Mr. McLain. There are 24 other States. 

Secretary Benson. Twenty-four States in the commercial corn 
area now. 

Mr. Cootry. In the commercial corn area. That means 24 are not 
in, so you have half the Nation in the area and half out. 

Secretary Benson. But in our attempt to control the production of 
corn, the acreage has spread outside the commercial corn area until 
now it is in 24 States instead of 12 where we started from. 

Mr. Coorey. That is right, and if you keep this program you are 
going to spread it out in the 48 States before it is over with. 

Sec retary Benson. It is not our program. We tried to get rid of 
it, and we would like to get rid of it. Because I do not believe it is 
working in the case of corn. 

Mr. Coot EY. What do you mean, you want to get rid of the program 
today ? 

Secretary Benson. We want to get rid of the acreage control pro- 
gram on corn and have it the same as other feed grains. 
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~% Cooter. You are not controlling the acreage on corn now, are 
you $ 

Secretary Benson. We have acreage allotments. We are attempt- 
ing to control 

Mr. Cootry. They are not compulsory at all? 

Secretary Benson. No; they are not compulsory. 

Mr. Cootry. With all the other commodities they are compulsory ? 

Secretary Benson, That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. You have marketing quotas on the others. 

Secretary Benson. Price support, of course, is compulsory. We 
provide oe support. But there are no marketing quotas. Con- 
gress, I think wisely, took them off because they were unworkable on 
corn. 

Mr. Cootry. I thought someone asked you this question—I think 
maybe Mr. Harvey: Are you insisting on continuing to recognize the 
commercial corn area, or are you willing to do away with that and 
treat corn on a national basis? 

Secretary Benson. The effect of the program which we recom- 
mended to the Congress, which was in line with what some 61 percent 
of the farmers who voted, voted for, would have been to eliminate 
the commercial corn area, and would have been to provide supports 
on a discretionary basis, the same as for the other feed grains, and 
without any acreage control. 

Mr. Cootry. It was the last thing that you mentioned that caused 
the referendum to fail, the fear that the price would be lower. 

Secretary Benson. Some people, of course, used that as propaganda 
to say the Secretary would go down to zero. But the experience on 
the feed grains, I think, speaks for itself. 

Mr. Cootzy. Well, I am not saying you would have put it to zero, I 
do not think you would have. 

Secretary Benson. But a lot of people did say that out in the 
country. 

Mr. Coorry. If you put it to a vote now, to do away with it in the 
commercial corn area, don’t you think the farmers would be willing 
to do away with it? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think they showed that with their vote, 
to do away with that and the controls also, and give the Department 
discretion in setting supports. That is what they voted for really, to 
do away with it—61 percent of them. I think the percentage would 
be higher if we took a referendum today. 

Mr. Cootry. Are you going to support noncompliance corn ? 

Secretary Benson. I commented here a moment ago that we have 
not reached any conclusion on that and probably will not until after 
corn is planted and we see what the crop prospects are. 

Mr. Harvey. Will the gentleman Silt at that point ? I should just 
like to comment, rather than question, if I might? 

I think it is generally recognized that the 20 percent of corn that 
goes into so-called commercial channels is the area where we are 
getting our biggest compliance and the reduction that is effective. 
So that has had the effect of stabilizing the grain market, because your 
cash-corn market determines the price of grain for livestock purposes. 

That is just a factual statement that I think should be added there, 
Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cootry. Mrs. Knutson wishes to ask a question. 
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Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman, first of all may I restate my original 
request this morning to include in the record, not only a table showing 
what the market price will be on the many commodities if controls 
are taken off, but I want to add, Mr. Secretary, one more specific thing, 
that the formula used in the price elasticity to determine this by the 
Department for each commodity also be included in this table. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, we will do it insofar as we can, Congress- 
woman Knutson. We will have to make some very general estimates, 
very rough estimates. 

(The data referred to follow :) 

The effect of production of the various commodities on their respective prices 
has been published in the July 1951 issue of Agricultural Economics Research, a 
publication of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

These data can be used in the same manner as price elasticities of demand to 
estimate market prices. 


Effect of a 1-percent increase in production or consumption on the price of 
various farm products 
Percent change 


Att F608 TVGNOCE WrOGeetOs oe os a Boon nw ben nwee —2. 45 
Si meat SAAS Coroearton) ooo 3 coe eS —1. 60 
Hogs: 
UNO IN gc cine oe oe ree eh alow er ce ae ta ates ei —1. 54 
COCCOR ATOR T CE on i oe Sar ee ee eee —1, 52 
BET BCD a. on ai bee Lacr en abe oe tlic tween —. 99 
PGE CUCtIGkan eet 2 eae JAE ECE a ee ie eS —1.19 
TUL SIRI eo as ee EE Ce ee re a ee aid eee —. 82 
PRIN a lone Diese nw tte escent ee ne ie ae eae wo ache eae —1.50 
Poultry and eggs: 
PUN oc a cate ns a tale eater pride ican en aetna hae ed —. 62 
PO esc reste ccce nl eer ide oh se een ee Settee taanen ese a ee —+};.23% 
wae (Ree) 440 eee Se a ea —2, 91 
Dairy products: 
Milk, fluid use____--_~_~-- scp cca ip aca ele ieee, Sh ee Se. eh nel US —1. 49 
oe ca gies) Se a EE CORRES a ALES ge ee ee rete —.41 
ESI BOE COON Oc Set ek en Ree oes Sie De —1;01 
UI a Sic a ee Cal a ai aN —1.13 
aE TEMG # CUIOOE ND ni ia cain es cad erat tmi eA cep rt a eS dak imal ee —. 94 
AN Geerdnous Traits (total) 2 ee ee hl te Sl —. 68 
Pa ONES ihe er ais a th ih eed eeciees desk chk haste oeesbehte ——. 79 
Peaches (total) ..--- il aaah eat hs esa ak ee Behe itin Meets die a tee toda ah eo en —. 67 
Cranberries (W0Gs-0o) 2. oe eS datemctoe ites th eine meeeeee —1.49 
Sik “CREVG THUS (COC AT bo et CE ee anne) Eee 
ac a aN at a a -Ghcdicnsccasi ane dese —1. 61 
SPR OER OR ree A ee a —1.77 
PemGus, OH ii cus nnd ralisentherk a Hepcals Siccbhc Abbie chibedelbccd dies i es 
Lemons shipped fresh: 
eee soe aiid J a eas BE pee ih pee BB —2. 48 
Um edie nna cat asa RC Ra aM aE a ol a 
WCU iat US A 0. ee ee eT alee ra sea —3. 51 
Sweetpotatoes____--___--_- i al coche bral ap eH a hs Bheiak Mb dye Selenicd idm cl dhaeh dered bebe 08 
Onions: 
Wels ia wh eg oe be ae it. dina Spe oe 2, 27 
RA WUE UE se) ee ee ae 9 —2. 90 
Truck crops for fresh market calender year (total) _...-_-____________ —1. 038 
Wremeer C20GHI FUL at Cr ue ce ee ee 765. ieee —1.138 
PES CRONE eisiih ota cud eine enemies aseiwe ae ee —. 95 
UNOS” Clots) tints ae eet oe ee eg i, 72 


Balk! (total hi Se hice eds Bl ae be —1. 67 


Mrs. Knutson. Well, we will accept in the record whatever we can 
get, because my people are interested. 

Mr. Secretary, you based your recommendations on the idea, this 
morning, that lower prices will naturally reduce production and 
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thereby eliminate surpluses. You say you know of no competent 
authority to indicate to the contrary. However, in the past 8 years, 
from 1947 to 1955, this theory has proved wrong over half the time 
in regard to certain commodities. I am taking these figures from the 
Agriculture Statistics of 1955, and it appears that some 30 cases, 
lower support prices have increased production, and higher support 
prices have decreased production. 

In other words, Mr. Secretary, you are basing your recommenda- 
tions on the idea that works only about 50 percent of the time. Now 
this is not going to be good enough for Congress, it is not going to be 
good enough for the farmers. I just want to give you the number of 
times, and I want this in the record, about these 30 cases where this 
has appeared, and this is the way it sums up: 

It is 4 times wrong out of 8 in cotton; 5 out of 7 in soybeans; 5 out 
of 8 in wheat; 4 out of 7 in corn; 5 out of 8 in oats; and 4 out of 8 in 
barley ; and 3 out of 8 in rice. 

These are the figures from 1947 to 1955. 

(The cases referred to are as follows :) 


From 1947-55, it was wrong 4 out of 8 times for cotton, 5 out of 7 times 
for soybeans, 5 out of 8 times for wheat, 4 out of 7 times for corn, 5 out of 8 
times for oats, 4 out of 8 times for barley, and 3 out of 8 times for rice. These are 
30 instances very deserving of serious study. 

(1) Cotton: In 1949 the support price dropped from $0.2879 in 1948 to $0.2723 
eents per pound, yet production went up from 14,877,000 bales to 16,128,000 in 
1949. 

(2) Cotton: Reversely, in 1950 price supports went up a little to $0.2790 and 
production dropped from 16,128,000 bales to 10,014,000. 

(3) Cotton: In 1953 price supports dropped from 30.91 cents in 1952 to 
30.80 cents, yet production went up from 15,139,000 bales to 16,465,000 in 1953. 

(4) Cotton: Reversely, in 1954 price supports went up from 30.80 cents in 
1953 to 31.58 cents in 1954, yet production went down from 16,465,000 bales 
to 13,679,000. 

(5) Soybeans: In 1949 price supports dropped from $2.18 to $2.11 in 1949, 
but production went up from 227,217,000 bushels in 1948 to 234,194,000 bushels 
in 1949. 

(6) Soybeans: In 1950 price supports dropped from $2.11 to $2.06, yet produc- 
tion went up from 234,194,000 bushels in 1949 to 299,279,000 bushels in 1950. 

(7) Soybeans: Reversely, in 1951 price supports went up from $2.06 to $2.45, 
but production dropped from 299,279,000 bushels to 282,477,000 bushels. 

(8) Soybeans: In 1954 price supports dropped from $2.56 in 1953 to $2.22 
in 1954 but production went up from 268,528,000 bushels in 1953 to 341,565,000 
bushels in 1954. 

(9) Soybeans: In 1955 price supports dropped from $2.22 in 1954 to $2.04 
in 1955, yet production went up from 341,565,000 bushels to 371,276,000 bushels. 

(10) Wheat: Reversely, in 1948 price supports went up from $1.84 to $2, but 
production decreased from 1,358,900,000 bushels in 1947 to 1,294,900,000 bushels 
in 1948. 

(11) Wheat: Reversely, in 1950 price supports went up from $1.95 in 1949 
to $1.99 in 1950, yet production went down from 1,098,400,000 to 1,019,400,000 
bushels in 1950. 

(12) Wheat: Reversely, in 1951, price supports went up from $1.99 to 
$2.18 and production went down from 1,019,400,000 to 980,800,000 bushels. 

(13) Wheat: Reversely, in 1953 price supports went up from $2.20 to $2.21, 
yet production went down from 1,298,900,000 in 1952 to 1,169,500,000 bushels in 
1953. 

(14) Wheat: Reversely, in 1954 price supports went up from $2.21 to $2.24, 
but production dropped from 1,169,500,000 in 1953 to 969,800,000 bushels in 1954. 

(15) Corn: Reversely, in 1950 price supports went up from $1.40 to $1.47, 
but production went down from 2,949,000,000 bushels in 1949 to 2,760,000 bushels 
in 1950. 
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(16) Corn: Reversely, in 1951 price supports went up from $1.47 to $1.57, but 
production decreased from 2,760,000,000 bushels to 2,617,000,000 bushels in 
1951. 

(17) Corn: Reversely, in 1954 price supports increased from $1.60 in 1953 to 
$1.62 in 1954, but production went down to 2,652,000,000 bushels. 

(18) Corn: In 1955 price supports went down from $1.62 to $1.58, but produc- 
tion increased from 2,652,000,000 bushels to 3,299,000,000 bushels. 

(19) Oats: Reversely, in 1951 price supports rose from 71 to 72 cents, and 
production went down from 1,369,000,000 bushels to 1,277,600,000 bushels. 

(20) Oats: Reversely, in 1952, price supports went up from 72 to 78 cents, and 
production went down from 1,277,600,000 bushels to 1,217,400,000 bushels. 

(21) Oats: Reversely, in 1953, price supports went up from 78 to 80 cents 
and production went down from 1,217,400,000 in 1952 to 1,153,200,000 bushels in 
1951. 

(22) Oats: In 1954 price supports went down from 80 to 75 cents and produc- 
tien went up from 1,153,200,000 to 1,409,600,000 bushels. 

(23) Oats: In 1955 price supports went down from 75 to 61 cents and produc- 
tion went up from 1,409,600,000 to 1,503,100,000 bushels. 

(24) Barley: In 1954 price supports went down from $1.24 to $1.15, but pro- 
duction increased from 246,720,000 bushels in 1953 to $379,250,000 bushels in 
1954. 


25) Barley : In 1955 price supports went down from $1.15 to $0.94, but produc- 
tion increased from 379,250,000 bushels to 401,220,000 bushels. 

(26) Barley: Reversely, in 1951 price supports went up from $1.10 to $1.11 yet 
production decreased from 303,770,000 bushels in 1950 to 257,210,000 in 1951. 

(27) Barley : Reversely, in 1952, price supports increased from $1.11 in 1951 to 
— in 1952, but production dropped from 257,210,000 bushels to 228,170,000 in 

Dae. 

(28) Rice: In 1949 price supports dropped from $4.08 in 1948 to $3.96, but pro- 
duction increased from 38,275,000 bags to 40,737,000 bags in 1949. 

(29) Rice: In 1953 price supports dropped from $5.04 in 1952 to $4.84 in 1953, 
but production increased from 48,107,000 bags in 1952 to 52,607,000 bags in 1953. 

(30) Rice: Reversely, in 1950 price supports went up from $3.96 in 1949 to $4.56 
in 1950, but production went down from 40,737,000 bags to 38,689,000 in 1950. 

Summary: Benson theory wrong 4 times out of 8 in cotton, 5 times out of 7 in 
soybeans, 5 times out of 8 in wheat, 4 times out of 7 in corn, 5 times out of 8 in 
oats, 4 times out of 8 in barley and 3 times out of 8 in rice (1947-55). 

Mrs. Knutson. Now what in the world am I going to tell my people 
back home? 

Secretary Benson. Mrs. Knutson, may I say first that you have 
overlooked the most important factor in the whole change in agricul- 
true. That is the technological improvement in agriculture. 

It is my conviction that our farmers will get their fair share of the 
national income out of more efficient production, better balanced pro- 
duction, and better marketing. They are not going to get it out of the 
Government, and they are not going to get it out of acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas. They will not get it by Government price 
fixing. I do not believe they ever have, and I don’t think they ever 
will. 

They will get it through increasing their efficiency, by finding new 
uses for farm products, by expanding markets, and by pricing the 
commodities on a level so they will move into consumption and tend 
to broaden markets. 

Now I would like Dr. Paarlberg to comment a little on the specific 
things you have raised about several of these cases where a lowering 
of supports have tended to increase production. 

Mr. Paartperc. For a number of these commodities, the increase in 
production has occurred, not because of the price changes for the com- 
modities, but because of the fact that we have diverted acres out of 
wheat and cotton, making them available for these commodities. This 
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is an important consideration for such crops as oats, barley, sorghum 
grains, and so on. 

Another factor that must be taken account of is that the farmer 
may, in some instances, reduce his acreage in response to price, but 
the yield may be very good. So that the focus should be on the 
acres, rather than on the total production. In addition to which, 
you have changing overall levels of price that affect commodities more 
or less similarly. 

And one must take account of the rejative price, rather than the 
absolute price, for these commodities. We would be glad to comment 
further in the record on the facts that you have brought forth if 
you would like to have that done. 

Mrs. Knutson. That will be fine. 

(The comments referred to are as follows :) 


There is a belief, held by considerable numbers of people, that if prices fall, 
farmers generally will increase their production in order to maintain their 
incomes. The high level of current output is thus explained as a consequence 
of the general decline in farm prices that began in 1951. 

Admittedly we do not know as much as we should about supply responses in 
agriculture. But available statistical evidence does not support the idea that 
production generally increases as a result of a price decline. The problem 
has been studied by a number of scientists: Bean, Black, Cochrane, Elliott, 
Farnsworth, Galbraith, Haas, Johnson, Jones, Kohls, Lorie, Pearson, Pubols, 
Schultz, Waite, Walsh, Warren, Wells, and others. 

What have these researchers found? The findings can be generalized with 
some confidence. 

They have found that the effect of price on supply is generally vague. Insofar 
as it exists the relationship is that production moves in the same direction as 
price. Normally a relatively large change in price is required, in the short run, 
to bring about a given change in production. Researchers have found that for 
individual farmers, many factors rank ahead of price in importance as a determi- 
nant of output. They have found that individual commodities respond more 
readily to the stimulus of price than does aggregate agricultural production, 
and that an expansion of production is much more readily induced than a reduc- 
tion. Researchers have found, however, as in the case of Argentina, that sizable 
and prolonged price reductions do eventually bring about a decreased supply. 
They have found that relative prices are more important than absolute prices, 
that the response of supply to price may be affected by fluctuations in economic 
activity, that price expectations are more important in determining output than 
the particular level of prices that prevailed in the past, that a farmer’s actual 
production performance often differs from his intentions because of weather, 
that alternative opportunities are important in modifying the effect of price 
on production, and that the response of supply to price is delayed because the 
factors of production have limited mobility. In general, they have found that 
livestock respond more readily to price changes than do crops. 

The argument that a lower price means more production runs into logical 
obstacles that are formidable indeed. 

If a lower price means higher production, this higher production must, by 
the laws of demand, result in a still lower price. At the next stage, if the 
relationship still holds, this still lower price would mean still higher production. 
In the absence of intervention, no equilibrium position could result and no 
acceptable pattern of resource allocation could develop. We would be without 
any explanation for the generally acceptable balance of supply and demand for 
unregulated crops and livestock products over considerable periods. We would 
be without explanation of the generally tolerable balance that developed for many 
crops prior to the advent of Government production control. 

People are fond of saying that production increases when prices fall. They 
also say, quite rightly, that production increases when prices rise. What form 
of price behavior, then, brings about a decrease in production? We know that 
decreases occur. 

Presently, some people maintain that a lower price means higher production. 
These people did not appear before the Congress during the war, when higher 
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production was needed, and argue that reducing prices was the way to get the 
needed production. 

By its acts if not by its words, the Congress has generally placed a correct 
interpretation on the effect of price on supply. When added production was 
needed, as in wartime, support prices were raised. When lower production was 
needed, as with potatoes, the support price was lowered. 

It will always be possible to find a farmer, or a crop, or a year, for which 
the relationships here described appear not to be true. Individual persons, 
under special circumstanes, might increase production if prices fell. General- 
izing from a particular case or from a particular circumstance is a dangerous 
practice. We must beware of the human tendency to observe and generalize 
from the usual. 

Mr. Poagr. Will the Congresswoman yield just so I may ask for a 
little further comment on the year of 1937? That is back 20 years ago. 
However, in the year 1937 we did not have any acreage controls on 
cotton. We had a support price on cotton. It met every requirement 
you have suggested this morning, it was low, it was 52 percent of 
parity. I gather from what you have suggested this morning that 
with a support price as low as 52 percent of parity we ought to be 
importing cotton, because surely you must feel that no one would 
grow it for 52 percent of parity. But we grew the largest cotton crop 
America has ever grown in 1937—the year when we reduced the sup- 
port price on cotton. 

I just wish you would add an analysis of the 1937 cotton crop along 
with these figures for Mrs. Knutson ? 

Mr. Paartperc. We would have to take account of what the prices 
of other alternative crops were. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. They were all down in that year; every- 
one of them went down from the year before as I recall. 

You give us the explanation for all of it, because if your philosophy 
is sound, as you have expounded this morning, the U nited States should 
have imported cotton in 1937 because if your argument is sound surely 
no man would go out, knowing that his price was down to 52 percent 
of parity and plant the acreage which was actually planted in 1937. 
But, of course, he did, because he had to feed his family. Of course, 
he did, because he wasn’t as much concerned about the technological 
advancements as he was about putting shoes on his children. And he 
recognized that if he had been growing 10 bales of cotton and making 
$1,500, and his price was to be cut in tw 0, he had to grow 20 bales in 
order to maintain his standard of living. 

That is what every farmer always recognizes, and he always con- 
tinues to try to feed that family before he tries to ¢ ‘omply with your 
technological reformation. He is more interested in his family than 
he is in these theories. 

The result is that just the love of one’s family, and the common- 
sense of farmers, make those farmers grow more when they know that 
their price is going down. And it always has been that way in my 
county. And they always will do it in any one-crop county. 

I grant you that if you have an opportunity to readily shift to some 
other profitable crop—but we do not have that opportunity, and no 
one has it that I know of who grows these basic crops. You cannot 
shift from wheat in Mr. Hill’s eastern Colorado, you cannot grow 
oranges out there. And you cannot shift from cotton in Mississippi, 
and you cannot shift from tobacco over in Congressman Watts’ area— 
you cannot shift into these other crops. 
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It is all right in a diversified area to talk about these shifts, but 
they do not take place in one-crop areas and the basic commodities are 
all grown in one-crop areas. 

Mr. Paartperc. Mr. Congressman, if that were the fact, then the 
Congress, when desiring more production during the war, should have 
lowered the level of price supports. 

Mr. Poagsr. No, that is not correct, because during the war the 
farmer was making enough income to feed his family, growing his 
normal production. So we offered him a reward if he would grow 
something more than normal production. But today when you offer 
to take away from his already low subsistence level and cut out one 
meal a day and a pair of shoes for the children, when you threaten to 
cut that out, it is a vastly different situation from telling the farmer, 
“T will give you something more during the war.” During the war 
you offered him a reward. You do not offer him any reward now, 

ause all he is getting is a fair livelihood anyhow. What you 
are now doing in threatening him with a lower price is to threaten to 
starve his family. 

I think, very frankly, you want him to go to town, and I know 
you can make a logical argument for that. But I do not believe in 
that kind of action. I think we had better leave those farm families 
on the farm. I think that if it is a good investment for America to 
try to maintain land reform in Japan, and in Indochina, and in 
Burma, where we have been subsidizing it, we better subsidize a little 
of it in the United States of America. 

We have subsidized it abroad because we have said that keeping 
farm families on the farm was the best bulwark against communism 
anywhere in the world. We know it is true in Russia. We know 
that the only really effective resistance against communism in Russia 
is the small farmers in that country. We know the people on the 
farms are more likely to resist communism than people anywhere 
else. 

We know we have a migration going on from the South. Our 
colored people are moving to the big cities of the North. Do you 
think they are not possibly subject to some of this Communist prop- 
aganda there? Do you think they are more likely to fall victim to it 
there, or farming? I think that it is clear that we better keep our 
people on the farm. We have cut down to the danger point now, 
as I see it. 

Now I know you could make good arguments, probably, that the 
small farmer can make more in town, so let him go to town. I think 
that what is really the basic difference in our opinion is that you 
fee] it is better to have this fellow in town, and I feel it is better to 
have him on the farm. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman, will you yield tome? [Laughter.] 

I will state the question: I think that we could make things a 
lot simpler if we would just start all over again and give our people 
production payments. I would like to inject that idea right here. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I think farmers want to produce 
more for markets, and not for Government bounty. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Secretary, do you think you can make the acreage 
reserve work if you do not restrict acreage of the other surplus crops? 
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What I am trying to say is simply this: Do you think that this 
acreage reserve program will work if you do not restrict the number 
of crops that you can grow on the acreage reserve, if you do not say, 
“You cannot grow any crops that are going to compete with other 
feed grain.” 

Secretary Benson. Well, as a matter of fact, Congressman Smith, 
we are restricting against the growing of other crops on the acres 
taken out in the acreage reserve program. 

Mr. Smirx#. They cannot grow anything ¢ 

Secretary Benson. They cannot grow anything on those acres. 
Well, I think we permit then to grow a cover crop to hold the soil 
to prevent wind erosion, but they cannot graze it unless they get 
special permission due to drought or shor tage of feed. 

Mr. Smirna. Do you know whether or not anyone in your Depart- 
ment has ever made any study as to whether or not there should be a 
different allotment of acres based upon the geographical area of the 
country ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Well, I do not know that we have considered it 
on a geographical basis. It is pretty hard to make a different allot- 
ment in one area than in another. We have been using, of course, 
the historical base. Of course, we feel that corn ought to be grown 
where it can be grown more efficiently, and wheat ought to be grown 
where it can be | grown more efficiently, such as States like Kansas. 
But our program has tended to spread it out and encourage the grow- 
ing of wheat in other western Great Plain areas and other marginal 
areas, 

Mr. Smrru. Do you think it is fair to say to a wheat farmer in 
western Kansas, or eastern Colorado, or northwestern Oklahoma, 
“You have got to have the same percentage base for your wheat 
as a man who can grow it in [llinois, Indiana, where they always 
have adequate moisture ¢” 

Secretary Benson. We get into a very difficult and impossible sit- 
uation if we try to set up one set of rules for one area and another set 
of rules for another area. I recognize that it is impossible to have 
complete equity in these programs. 

For example, when you ask a man to cut down his acreage on wheat 
you may have one farmer who has followed a good farming practice, 
conserving his soil, and another farmer may have been depleting his 
soil. ‘The one who has been depleting it will have a bigger wheat base 
than the man who has been following the proper rotation, for example. 
It applies more to corn than to wheat. Yet, you take the historical 
acreage as a base for determining the allotment for that farm. But 
I do not know any other way to do it than on a historical base, 

Therefore, you give the man who has been following bad practices 
a larger base than the man who has been conserving his soil. How- 
ever vif you attempt to get at it on any other basis than the historical 
basis, then you really get into difficulty. You have to judge one 
farmer against the other. 

Mr. Smirn. I am not talking about one farmer as against another, 
I am talking about geographical areas. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, | know you are. I think we would have 
the same principle involved. 

Mr. Smiru. Now then, do you think that you are going to reduce 
the number of bushels of wheat by the $1.78 price for the 1958 crop 
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that will be raised in the high plains area, or is that a statistical 
estimate ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, only time will tell, Congressman 
Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. Do you think that a farmer in that area that I am 
speaking about will reduce his acreage when he is only going to get 
$1.78 instead of $1.90 or $2 a bushel? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, the acres are already pretty well de- 
termined by allotments, and the soil bank, we hope, will be available 
to him—is available to him this year. So you probably won’t get 
very much reduction in that area. Reductions would come in areas 
that have alternative opportunities. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poage. All right, Congressman Abernethy. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Secretary, I will try not to take but a few 
minutes. One thing I hesitate to do is to rehash any portion of the 
soil bank discussion—and I do not say that critically of you, or any 
member of the committee. 

However, I have a question that some of the questions and answers 
have brought to my mind. 

Soil bank payments are made, as I understand, and according 
to your plan and to what you told us, on the basis of the normal yield 
per acre. That is correct, isn’t it? In other words, if an acre of 
cotton yields 500 pounds, the payment, we will say, would be $X, 
we will say $100. If it earns normally 250 pounds, the payment 
would be $50. That is the way the program works. 

Secretary Benson. We establish the rate. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Now you allocate so much money, and no matter 
whether the payments are made on land that has high yields or low 
yields, the end result is the same when you pay out all the money, 
you take out just as much cotton on 100 acres of good land as you 
would take out on 200 acres of poor land. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. That is essentially correct. It may not work 
out to the decimal, but generally speaking that would be true. 

Mr. Azernetuy, Now I am not pointing at corn, but, Mr. McLain, 
let’s get the record straight on corn. You said a moment ago that 
the reason you would have had better participation of corn in the 
soil bank if you had your corn bill is that you would have spent the 
money in a higher yield area. The facts are you would have spent the 
same amount of money, you would have taken out the same amount 
of bushels, if you had followed the law? That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. McLain. Theoretically it is correct. But, Mr. Abernethy, at 
the time we got the acres in the drought area, they were gambling that 
the weather was not going to be normal for this particular year. That 
makes a big difference. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I know. But I think one trouble in this com- 
mittee room right now, with some of my colleagues, with me, with all 
of us, and with the Department, is that we are not all absolutely frank 
with one another. I am going to concede that the Department. is 
right when it says the price of our commodities, many of them, has 
forced a loss of some of our foreign markets. I haven't a bit of 
doubt in the world about it. 
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Now I want you to concede something. I want you to concede 
that you administered this law properly, the soil bank law—and I 
know you will, you would not say you didn’t—and I want you to con- 
cede that you took out just as many bushels of corn with 192 mil- 
lion acres of soil bank money a few weeks ago as you would have 
taken out if you had gotten a different type of bill. 

If you did not, then you did not administer the law properly. 
That could be the only answer to it. Now isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. McLain. At the time we had the sign up on corn, Congress- 
man Abernethy, I do not think they felt they were going to raise a 
normal crop. That is why we got the participation that we got in 
that area. 

Now let me say this—let me finish—I think in light of the rains 
that we got in much of this area since that time, that they probably 
would come near to getting a normal crop, and I think what you 
say 

Mr. Apsernetruy. All right, then, your situation is even better 
than you said it was a moment ago? 

Mr. McLarn. It is better than we thought it would be, is what I 
meant. 

Mr. ApernetHy. That is right. Then you testified before the 
committee that you hoped that we would give you this bill, that you 
would take out 4 million acres of corn. That is the record, that is your 
testimony, and it has been printed and filed away in the archives. 

So let’s quit pushing one another and let’s all admit some things 
and try to get ourselves together. Let’s admit that you did not need 
the corn bill, that as matters turned out you get as much, and even 
more, corn acres into the soil bank without a corn bill than you con- 
tended you would with the bill. 

The corn program has worked out beautifully so far as the De- 
partment is concerned. They have spent practically every dollar that 
they asked this Congress for. And I am not criticizing you for 
spending it, you asked for it and we gave it to you. We were all 
in it together. 

You asked for $217 million, and you have spent $196 million. So 
if you had gotten your bill you would have been no better off. 

You asked for $217 million for cotton, and you spent only $152 
million. I do not know how much wheat money you asked for, but it 
was spent. So almost to the full extent of what you requested, almost 
to the full extent of every dollar you requested, you have parceled it 
out to farmers for not planting their allotments. Surely you would 
not contend that you parceled it out under any other method than the 
formula. 

Now, I want to point to 2 or 3 paragraphs in your statement that I 
think are a little misleading. 1 won’t go to them by designation 
because we all remember what they are. 

You have stated that because of controls—you used that in almost 
every paragraph—that the agriculture income from cotton has 
dropped from 13 percent, we w ill say, 20 years ago to only 7 percent 
today; that the agriculture income from wheat, because of controls, 
has dropped from 12 percent to 6 percent, or whatever you had m 
your statement. 

Now that is not the whole story. They have dropped to that per- 
centage because there are more crops, there are more different kinds 
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of crops, there is more income from cattle than there used to be, there 
is more income from citrus than there used to be, there is more income 
from numerous crops than there used to be. 

And as a result, although they are producing the same amount of 
wheat, the same amount of cotton, with the same income purchase- 
wise, that is, to the farmer—about the same income; it is not the same, 
itis somewhat less—the facts are that the controls have not reduced 
those percentages. It is because you have a larger agriculture income 
from more crops. 

Now, isn’t that at least correct ? 

Secretary Benson. May I say, Mr. Abernethy, that these other 
crops have had an opportunity to expand, their markets have ex- 

anded. In the case of cotton there has been a tendency for the mar- 
<et to contract. I think that has been the biggest factor. There may 
be other minor factors. 

Mr. Anernetruy. That may have been a part of it, Mr. Secretary, 
I will agree with you. 

Secretary Benson. I think it has certainly been the major item 
because the market 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, it all hasn’t been due to controls, though, 
has it? 

Secretary Benson. Well, it would be hard to measure just how 
much. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Well, we have a lot of soybeans today and we did 
not have them 20 years ago. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetiy. That is a new crop. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Anerverny. And it has worked its way into the 100 percent 
and takes its percentage part of the overall agricultural production, 
and so the others naturally come down percentagewise. 

Secretary Benson. But cotton could have grown, too, had it not 
been controlled and not lost its markets. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes; it could have been grown, Mr. Secretary, in 
spite of the fact that we used to have 40 million acres in cotton, and 
I know you will say right now that if we planted 40 million acres of 
cotton under the methods that you and your predecessors have taught 
our farmers to use, that it would wreck every cotton farmer in the 
United States because they would turn out a production so high that 
you could not give it away. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, that would certainly be true if they 
did that overnight. But no one knows what the markets would have 
been abroad had we met the competition abroad. We once had 60 
yercent of the world exports, and we went down to 20. We might 
Rav e gone to 70 percent had we had a little better management of our 
pricing. 

Now, of course, the total acres on farms in crops have not. varied 
much in the last 20-30 years. There has been practically no change. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Oh, it has in my county. 

Secretary Benson. I know it is varied with areas, but I think the 
figures will show there has been very little change in the total acres 


in crops. 
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Mr. Apernetuy. Well, I just want to mention that. I just do not 
think that we ought to say that controls have been the cause of all 
of these ailments. 

Now much has been said about this program being built in a biparti- 
san atmosphere. It used to be popular for all of us, on both sides of 
the aisle, to take credit for it. I think it is unfortunate that it has 
got in the situation that itis in. But the fact remains, and let’s nail it 
down clear in the record right now, you are not asking us to repeal 
that program? That is right, isn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. I am not asking you to repeal the program; no, 
I am just asking you to make some modification, further modification. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And up until now, while you may have had to pull 
some of it out of Congress, you have gotten from Congress every- 
thing you have asked for, haven’t you ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, and I am very grateful for what we have 
received. 

Mr. AperNeTHY. You need not be, because you had to force some of 
it from us; we did not give it to you. 

Secretary Benson. We were especially happy to get the broad 
authority for surplus disposal; we were glad to get the soil bank; we 
were sorry it was taken away, at least part of it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You got the flexibles; you got Public Law 480? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, after quite a long period. We got a little 
at a time. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right, you had to pull it out of us—it was 
like pulling a wisdom tooth—but you got it. And you got the soil 
bank, 

I do not know whether you are going to get what you want now or 
not, but I am saying up until now you have received everything you 
have asked for and even so farmers are still in trouble. 

Now in your statement, about 8, or 10, or 12 of the 16 pages are 
devoted to the basic crops: Wheat, corn, cotton, rice, peanuts, and 
tobacco. Your statement is devoted to recommendations for amend- 
ments to the crops under the basic law, and nothing else. That is 
right, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. AnernetHy. You are not seeking amendments to any of the acts 
that apply to any other crops you are : only seeking amendments that 
apply to the six basics. 

Secretary Benson. ‘We did mention one other product. We men- 
tioned dairy products. 

Mr. ABerNETHY. Well you do not mention it in this statement. 

Secretary Benson. It is not in the statement, that is right. In 
discussion. 

Mr. Coorry. Will you yield? I should like to point out the 
figures I have as of January 1, 1957, which indicate that you lost more 
money on dairy products alone than you lost on all the six basic com- 
modities put together. 

Secretary Benson. We lost some very substantial amounts, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Cootry. Over $1 billion—one billion two hundred some million 
dollars. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. I think the chairman sort of anticipated my 
question. I was getting to that, but I was not going to get to it by 
proper names. I do not want to get off myself 

r. Cooter. The reason I mentioned it was because he mentioned 
dairy products. The loss as of January 1 was more than all the 
basics put together. 

Secretary Benson. That is not correct, Mr. Chairman, according to 
my figures. 

Mr. Cootry. January 1. You look at it. 

Secretary Benson. You are speaking of 1 year only? 

Mr. Cootzy. No, I am talking about the overall losses on all the 
basic commodities. 

Secretary Brnson. The overall losses for the fiscal years—you 
mean, over the whole period ? 

Mr. Cootry. No; from January 1, 1957, total losses on all the basics, 
$1,222,671,000. 

Mr. Beicuer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Secretary Benson. You are not talking even about 1 year; you say 
from January 1. 

Mr. Cootry. I say your total losses as of that date. 

Mr. Beicuer. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Cootry. May I conclude my question ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am not through yet. I just started. 

Mr. Cooter. No; I do not have it broken down by years. I can 
give it to you this way: 

When you took over the basic program, price support program 
through CCC on all basic commodities, you took over a net profit of 
more than $13 million. Now, on January 1 of 1957, 4 years later, 
that profit has disappeared and you have a loss of $1,222,671,000. On 
the dairy products, you took them over with a shorter loss of only 
$121 million, and on January 1 of 1957 they are $1,283 million. That 
shows that you lost more up to that date on dairy products alone than 
you had on all six basic commodities. 

Secretary Benson. The total figures show, for the entire period on 
the basic commodities, the net realized cost of programs for stabiliza- 
tion of farm prices and farm income were $6,453,500,000 for the six 
basic commodities, and for dairy products $1,524 million. Now, that 
is the complete record clear across the board. That does not include 
only CCC operations, that includes section 32—everything used to 
bolster prices. 

Mr. Poacr. Does it include your inventories? I mean, are your 
inventories a credit against that ? 

Secretary Benson. No; these are realized losses and they are re- 
corded at the time we make the sale. 

Now, I pointed out this morning that two periods in the past we 
have been bailed out by war. We would have had very substantial 
losses had it not been for World War II and the Korean war. This 
time we have been making the liquidation in a period of peace. 

Mr. Cootry. You have taken the basic commodities and are charging 
them up with all our donations of food and fiber around the world in 
all the years we have operated the program, aren’t you ? 

Secretary Benson. We have used the same basis for all the com- 
modities here. 

Mr. Coorry. I understand that. 
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Secretary Benson. And we have the table that is in the statement 
we sent to Senator Ellender. 

Mr. Coorry. You still do not change the figure through the CCC 
operation, Commodity Credit Cor poration ; you have lost more on 
dairy products alone than you have on all the other basic commodities. 

Secretary Benson. I would have to check those figures, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. Cootry. These figures came from your Department. 

Secretary Benson. You should be right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr, Chairman, may I proceed ? 

Secretary Benson. For that period you mentioned for CCC only. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Now, Mr. Secretary, if I can pick up—I think I 
was anticipated, but I want to approach it in a little different manner. 

Now, you have stated—I will have to repeat—that you are satisfied 
with the programs for the three categories of commodities with the 
exception of those for the basic crops. Now I come down to cotton, 
and we have been taking a lot of heat for a long time. We do not 
mind taking it and I can take some more, but I hate to see you point- 
ing your fingers at cotton and the basics all the time. 

We hear about flexibles. You have said, “If everybody just had 
flexibles, everything would be all right.” When we read the papers, 
that is all we read about—if we just had everything flexed. W ell, 
we have got them flexed. 

Now, in 1956 the basics cost you $305 million, according to your 
own figures. The designated nonbasic cost you $457 million. How- 
ever, you do not ask for any change there. The other nonbasic com- 
modities cost you $211 million. In 1955 the nonbasics cost you $194 
million—not you—I mean the people of the country, of the Govern- 
ment—and the other nonbasic commodities $162 million, and so on. 

Let’s not leave the impression with the people of the country that 
the basics are the only crops that are draining the pockets of the tax- 
payers. The designated nonbasic program is not working—and you 
know it is not working, and I know it is not wor king—it i is costing 
you about $300 million or $400 million a year, and there i is no control 
on it, none whatsoever. Yet, you never mention your losses on those 
crops. 

I am not complaining about what these crops have, I am glad they 
have it, but we who produce the basic crops do not like to take all of 
the heat for the ills of agriculture. 

Secretary Benson. I assure you you do not take it all yourself. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Aserneruy. We took it all in your prepared statement. We 
took every bit of the heat in this statement, Mr. Secretary. Every 
bit of the heat on the farm program, so far as this statement was con- 
cerned, was directed at the basic crops. 

Let’s just take one nonbasic which you can support at a price from 
zero to 100 percent. Here is the top one right here—I think I will 
find the right figure—in 1956 barley cost you nearly $50 million, Is 
that right ? 

Secretary Benson. I assume so. Those are CCC operation figures 
only, I assume. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is right; I know that. That is—— 
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Secretary Benson. Of course, that does not include the Public 
Law 480 program and some of the other programs that are also costly, 
by means of which we move a great volume. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I know that. That does not include what we 
give away through hospitals and every welfare office in the United 
States? 

Secretary Benson. That is right; it doesn’t include commodities 
purchased with other than CCC funds. 

Mr. Aserneruy. And they are lined up in front of one in my town 
every week, where they are handing out these free commodities. I 
am not riding anyone, but you know what they are handing out and 
I do, too. No one is handing out any wheat and corn and tobacco 
and free cotton through those give-away offices. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Jennrnes. There is some flour and corn there. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Asernetuy. They are not handing any—— 

Secretary Benson. They are going out of a lot of windows. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I wish you would stop handing it out down my 
way. 

Secretary Benson. A lot of grain products are going. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Grain ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. ABernetuy. I am speaking of basics. 

Secretary Benson. Well, isn’t wheat a basic? 

Mr. ApernetHy. If there is any wheat handed out, I do not’ know 
anything about it. 

Secretary Benson. Rice. 

Mr. ApernetHuy. I believe there issome rice. I will take that back. 
I believe there is some rice. 

Secretary Benson. Those three grains are in the food program 

Mr. ABERNETHY. My point is this, and I do not want to be put in 
the position of creating any further controversy in this committee be- 
cause there is enough here now, and I regret it as much as any man 
here. I get pretty vocal sometimes, and sometimes I know I get 
unreasonable, but when a statement from the Department is read be- 
fore this committee, mostly all the time, and parcticularly today, it is 
directed at the basics. 

Now the basics are the only crops in America which have been will- 
ing to subject themselves to these controls, and I think they should be 
commended for it. It may be that it has not worked satisfactorily, as 
it should at all times, but they are the only ones that have been able 
to take, not only controls and flexibles. 

You are supporting my main crop today at only 77 percent of 
parity, plus the controls. 

Secretary Benson. We gave 3 examples there this morning, and 
we used 3 basic commodities for those examples. 

Mr. AserNnetTHY. That is correct. They are the principal ones. 

Secretary Benson. We could have used others. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Yes, sir. Now where are we? 

You do not like this law and I do not either. Everyone is unhappy 
with it, and it is a natural thing to look for something new, and it is 
a proper thing to look for something new, to be searching for some- 
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thing better. But I am not willing to give it up until I see what that 
something better is. And I think that is your feeling about it. 

Secretary Benson. It is. 

Mr. AserNetuy. I talked to one of your assistants this morning, of 
whom I am very fond, and he shares that feeling. He does not want us 
to give this thing up, and none of us want to, not even the Department, 
until we see something we know to be better. 

Mr. Cootry. May I interrupt you and ask the Secretary if he will 
bring us a bill? 

Mr. Jounson. He said he would this morning. 

Mr. Cootey. I know, but I mean a bill which will give us exactly, in 
legislative language, what you want so we may consider it in the com- 
mittee. I do not mean a half dozen alternatives, but one bill. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I outlined in a general way this 
morning 

Mr. Betcuer. Will the gentleman yield right there? Would you 
yield? 

Mr. AperNetHy. Yes. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I think you are making a very fine statement, and I 
think you have put the finger on the very spot that has been uppermost 
in my mind. We have been interested in this committee, and the 
Department of Agriculture has been interested in trying to contend 
that “You are to blame,” or “You are to blame,” or “You are to blame,” 
- make a record than we have to solving the problems of agriculture. 

[ do not believe anyone in this room, anyone connected with the Con- 
gress, or anyone connected with the Department of Agriculture, is 
to blame for the agricultural problems that we have. I think that we 
are only to blame when, instead of trying to solve them, we are trying 
to make a record and just toss the problem back and forth. 

And—just a minute, in regard to your statement, Mr. Cooley— 
the Secretary of Agriculture doesn’t dare to come down here with a 
statement stating his views, without getting torn apart by first one, 
and then the other. If we forget this partisan business we would 
get further. I do not want to see one member over there defeated be- 
rause of your failure to solve the agricultural problem, and I do not 
believe you folks over there would like to see one of us defeated because 
of our failure to solve the agricultural problem. 

For 6 years on this committee we worked together. The gentleman 
that I have argued with more in the last week than I have in the many 
years is from Texas, and it just so happened that 4 or 5 of the first 
years that I served on this committee we were together 99 percent of 
the time, even against other members of both sides. There never was 
a time when there was any division, along party lines. 

The first battle I got in on this committee was with Mr. Gathings 
and I taking the same position, in which several of you fellows op- 
posed us. Now, if we could go back to that kind of a system, if we 
could go back to the idea of not trying to castigate someone, and not 
trying to make a record for ourselves, go back to the idea of not 
saying, “That is all Benson’s fault.” 

You know 9 times out of 10 your statements are not fair as to that, 
and I am just as guilty as you are because I have to defend myself. 
Let’s quit defending ourselves and toss it all in the hat and try to 
find a solution, and quit blaming each other for what has happened 
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and try to figure out some way to solve this problem. And I agree 
with the spirit in which you have been questioning the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Benson, I am very sorry that you had to sit here 
and witness that. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly all right. I agree 
with much of what Mr. Abernethy just said. 

Mr. Cooter. I do not see how we could have acted much more 
promptly than we did. The very minute you indicated in the letter 
to Senator Ellender that you thought you needed a new approach, I 
think it was the next day, I acknowledged your letter and I trans- 
mitted an invitation to you to appear before the committee. 

I think you have been treated very courteously. I have been in and 
out. Tom Abernethy and Bob Poage are not the only ones who 
lift their voices, as was indicated a ‘minute ago. I remember one 
time I saw a statement in the paper saying that you came here and 
we just about had a lynching. I remember very well that you were 
treated as courteously as you could possibly be treated on that occa- 
sion. The man who wrote the article was not even here. 

I want to say this, before I recognize Mr. Abernethy : 

For 22 years I have served on this committee, with Cliff Hope sit- 
ting here by my side, and during that 22 years he and I saw eye to 
eye on every major problem exce = one, and that was in the spring of 

1949, when we had the Brannan plan under consideration. 

I agree with you, Page, it is unfortunate, I think it is tragic, that 
politics seems to have come into this committee room. It is here over 
my objection. 

When I mentioned 1953, I did that to show that your losses on 
dairy products were more than all the basics put together. Now, 
that is the CCC figure, and no one can deny it, because your associate 
has admitted that to be true. 

I cannot keep up with all of the numerous programs, and what we 
have given away and what we have lost, but I can keep up with and 
read these figures in the CCC report. 

Secretary Benson. That is only part of the story, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Coorry. I understand that is only part of the story. I still 
think that is the only part that should be charged to the price sup- 
port program. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Let me have just 2 more minutes. I am not going 
to start over. 

Now, everyone is looking for something new, the Department, the 
legislative committee, and another committee which has become very 
prominent of late, the Subcommittee on Appropriations. And they 
all held their plans, the farm organizations are looking for something 
new, and generally taking credit for what is good, but not when 
something comes up bad—and so do we, and so does the Department. 

Secretary Benson. But I am sure you will agree they should be 
heard on this, as on all other things. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Of course. They are looking for something new: 
the country is looking for something new. 

Now, let’s get into the record where we stand. The Department has 
already put its foot down—and I do not mean in an ugly fashion— 
but you oppose a two-price plan. You oppose (although you once 
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recommended it, and sort of chastised us a little bit in your statement 
to Senator Ellender) a poundage or bushel or unit plan, but you 
stated this morning that is out. A domestic allotment, a compensa- 
tory payment plan, has been proposed, and the Department says: 
“T cannot go with that.” 

Now, I do not know what your new plan is going to be, I do not 
know how far we will get with it. I suggest that when it is brought 
here that we do and treat it and study it as you people have studied it, 
in executive session. Maybe we can get together under such circum- 
stances, at least we should try. 

That is all I have to say. 

Secretary Benson. May I comment briefly? 

Mr. Cootgy. Yes, sir, very briefly. We are trying to move on. 

Secretary Benson. I am not going to make a speech. I would like 
to say this, however. I agree with most of what Mr. Abernethy has 

said. I think that farm legislation should be bipartisan, or nonparti- 
san. The recommendations which have come up to this committee, 
since I have been in office, have been developed in large measure w ith 
the help of a bipartisan commission. We have sought the help of 
the farm organizations and other groups, and I w ould hope that you 
would get their views on any proposed change, whether we make them 
or anyone else makes them. The farm organizations ought to be 
heard. 

On this question of poundage control, I have not spoken out against 
it. I have simply said if we are determined to make the controls fully 
effective, then in my judgment we will have to eventually go to that 
method. 

I won’t say more now. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntiee. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, I am sure a great 
deal of this subject has already been covered, but I would like to 
express my complete accord with the spirit of Mr. Abernethy’s re- 
marks in a searching approach to this problem. I think that we have 
come to realize, in a substantial degree, that it is most difficult to com- 
partmentalize the approach to the farm problem, and that it should 
be taken on a broader basis, rather than dealt with commodity by 
commodity. However, within the framework of the existing legisla- 
tion, I think we do have to deal somewhat commodity by commodity 
to get workable programs. 

I have explored in my own mind the area, as you know, I am sure, 
Mr. Secretary, of cost sharing by a farmer as a vehicle of stability, 
and I refer to an approach which I have submitted in bill form, which 
may be somewhat inadequate. But the idea here is one of produc- 
tion cost insurance, wherein the farmer himself pays a premium and 
this production cost insurance program would be directed and man- 
aged through a vehicle similar to one that has been very successfully 
used in the credit field through the cooperative and national farm 
loan associations, and PCA’s. I am sure that this source of credit is 
proving completely adequate, because we are finding ourselves supple- 
menting it here and there with the certain activities of the Farmers 
Home Administration in order to fill in the complete pattern of the 
credit picture. But I would hope, Mr. Secretary, that along with 
the necessity you have indicated and I concur with you in your basic 
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principles set forth, that some amendments, and certainly not ones 
to repeal the basic farm legislation, should be coordinated with Public 
Law 480 and the soil bank if it is restored. I believe that we should 
search for a program which has a little broader application in agri- 
culture, and not rely solely on the vehicles of commodity credit cor- 
poration, loan storage and conversion to Government ownerships, 
and liquidation of those inventories. I hope that if it is possible, the 
Department will continue to examine some of these other approaches 
which may need an awful lot of exploring. 

And I would like to ask this question, having used the foregoing 
as a preface: would you consider it appropriate » that we should con- 
sider the framework of new ideas and that we should move out and 
pilot plant, so to speak, other approaches that might lead in a different 
direction than that which is embodied in the legislation which we 
have been dealing with basically since 1933. Is it practical to pilot 
plant an approach to some other type of vehicle of economic stability 
in agriculture ? 

Secretary Brnson. I would certainly not say it is not practical. 
We would certainly be happy to study any proposal. As you know, 
we are trying out the pilot plant operation in connection with our 
rural development program, and I think it has been a good approach— 
is proving to be a good approach. The program is taking hold. I 
think it offers great promise. But we tried it out first in a few pilot 
counties, enough to satisfy ourselves that it is sound and workable 
and needed, and ought to be pushed forward. 

Mr. MoIntirr. But that does not touch the field to which we are 
referring ? 

Secretary Benson. No, but I am using that as an example of the 
pilot approach. We are using pilot counties. The other is something 
new, but we would be very happy to study it. I would like to study. 

Mr. McIntiee. Well it has been studied and an adverse report 
issued on it. That is my point. 

Secretary Benson. I would have to go back and review it to deter- 
mine whether or not I felt it was feasible to tr y it out on a pilot basis, 
Congressman McIntire. 

Mr. McInriee. My point isn’t that it is the answer, but I think that 
we have been working with established legislation over these years, in 
an attempt to make adjustments i in these programs when we know full 
well that we are petitioning agriculture in its various sections. I 
think that some of the work under title 3 has. been constructive, and I 
would not presume it could take the place of it, except for the fact 
that in itself it is not fully applicable across the board, and some of 
the directions in which the production patterns are going in relation 
to some of those crops are not entirely satisfactory either. We are 
using section 32 funds, but there again they are stop-gap funds on a 
year to year basis, and I sincerely believe that they do not prove the 
mechanism by which we might convert this into a longer term type 
of program. 

Secretary Benson. I hope, Congressman, and other members of the 
committee ‘that I have not conveyed the impression that I favor the 
scrapping of existing programs, nor have I suggested a new program. 
T have suggested some modifications of the present program in order 
to make it work better in peacetime. And I think the programs gen- 
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erally are operating very well, and I think they are serving agricul- 
ture well. However, I think there is a need for some modification in 
the present programs. 

Mr. McIntire. May I say, Mr. Secretary, I certainly have not gath- 
ered from anything that you have said that you do propose to scrap 
your programs. My own point is that I sincerely do not think that 
just some slight modifications are the answer, except within the frame- 
work of what we are already working with, and I think the frame- 
work of what we are already working with has very substantial limi- 
tations in the goal which we are seeking. 

Secretary Benson. I get your point. 

Mr. McIntime. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Jones, do you wish to ask a question ? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I have just about 4 or 5 questions here. 

It seems to me that one of the things that caused our problem more 
than anything else was our loss of the foreign markets that we had, 
and that got us into trouble originally. That is, at least, my opinion. 

Now, has your Department, since you have been there, been free to 
operate in the surplus disposal program in foreign markets, in the 
export program, or has it been unduly influenced by other depart- 
ments? 

Secretary Benson. Congressman Jones, I think the record shows 
that we moved great quantities of surplus agricultural commodities, 
and our exports at the present time are at an all-time high. Of course, 
we worked very closely with the other departments of Government 
affected. 

We have two committees, a Policy Committee, on which Agriculture, 
Commerce, State, and other Departments are represented; and then 
we have what we call an Operating Committee, which is chaired by 
a representative of the Department of Agriculture, on which the De- 
partments concernment also serve as members. 

We have had a very good relationship, and I think, generally speak- 
ing, the programs have moved along quite satisfactorily. The sup- 
port this committee gave to the transfer of agricultural attachés from 
State to Agriculture was very helpful and I think generally speaking, 
they have been doing good work for us in helping to open doors and 
e xpand exports. 

So, on the whole, I feel pretty good about the way things have 
worked out. 

Mr. Jones. We are, I think, well pleased with the past year, but has 
that situation prevailed in these prior years, and that leads us to this 
question : 

Would the situation be different today if you had been free, or had 
operated over the past 4 years as you have apes ated during the past 
year? Would the situation be different today ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I do not think there has been much change 
in our operations from the very start. The 480 program has been 
very helpful to us, of course. 

Mr. Jones. For the cotton program, for instance? In other words, 
you did not sell any cotton to speak of up until a little over a year ago, 
and then you started moving it in pretty good quantities? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. At the direction of Congress? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 
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Mr. Jonrs. Now, if you had done that 4 years ago, instead of this 
last year, wouldn’t we be in an entirely different situation, and would- 
n’t we have regained those markets a lot quicker ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, in all these programs we have had 
to sort of feel our way, and we have had to convince some people of the 
wisdom of our course. We are not free agents to go out and do every- 
thing we wish. However, we do feel that we have made real progress, 
and we are very happy with the results. 

Mr. Jones. I do not think I have this clear, as to whether or not you 
thought, or do you think, you had the authority beforehand to do 
what you have been doing during the past year, at the direction of 
Congress—were you free to have done that prior to that time? 

Secretary Benson. To dispose of cotton ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I think under the charter of the CCC, of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, we had the authority. 

Mr. Jones. But it just was not utilized at that time. 

Well, now, another thing that I cannot reconcile my thinking on is, 
when you speak about greater flexibility. As I understand it we have 
a flexible price-support system in effect now, for both basics and non- 
basic commodities, but you want to flex that still further. 

Secretary Benson. Within limits, that is true, Congressman Jones, 

Mr. Jones. Do you want to put the same flexibility in all crops 
across the board ? 

Secretary Benson. We have suggested this morning that we might 
move in the direction of the program which we now have for the 
feed grains, we might move in the direction of the program we have 
for certain nonbasic commodities. 

Mr. Jones. I was here and read your statement, but I still do not 
understand whether or not you want to make a distinction in the 
support program for the crops that are under controlled production 
as opposed to those on which there are no controls, or would you put 
them all in the same category ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I would hope that eventually we could 
put them in about the same category and get away from controls— 
because experience has demonstrated that the controls are not effec- 
tive—and put our emphasis on the expansion of markets, on the de- 
velopment of new uses for farm products, the expansion of markets 
at home and abroad. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you this question, then: 

Shouldn’t there be some compensation to the person who is put 
under a control production? Shouldn’t there be some compensation 
there, and shouldn’t he be entitled to a higher support price than those 
on which there are no controls? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, I would like to see prices at 
as high a level as it is possible to have them, so long as we are able 
to market the commodities and preserve our markets and broaden 
them, and not put them at a level which tends to destroy markets. 

Mr. Jones. But you still would want to have the same flexibility 
in price supports for all commodities even before you take the con- 
trols off of the basics; is that right? 

Secretary Benson. I think the transition would have to be a grad- 
ualone. We could not do the whole thing overnight. But I think we 
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ought to move in the direction of greater freedom for the farmer, less 
controls, and wider range of flexibility for the commodities themselves, 
as far as price supports. are concerned. 

Mr. Jones. Now, one other question, and I think I will be ready to 
close : 

Some people feel—and I will confess that at times I have felt that 
way, too—that you, as Secretary of Agriculture, have not felt the 
obligation to the farmers and to the farm economy that many of us 
are led to believe that the Secretary of Agriculture should have. And 
I want to say this: 

I think that you have our country at heart, and I am not challeng- 
ing that, but I think at times that maybe these other departments, 
Labor and Commerce, and other departments of Gov meting have 
looked after their own house, so to speak, and you have been looking 
after the whole picture, more than you have been taking care of 
this particular group—the farmers of Americ: 

I just wondered if you feel that the Secretary y of Agriculture really 
has the responsibility of being the champion of that particular seg- 
ment of our economy, as opposed to trying to look after the whole 
economic picture of the country? 

Secretary Benson. I assure you in those departments you men- 
tioned I am looked upon as a champion of the farmer. My interest 
is the interest of our farm people and our rural people. I came up 
through that route, as you know, born and bred on a farm, and farmed 
a good part of my life. Our job in the Department is to serve the 
farmer first, last, and all the time, and that is what we are trying 
to do. 

Mr. Jones. Well, the reason I say that, I know that sometimes we 
who are sent here as Representatives of a particular district attempt 
to be statesmen and look out after everyone else, and possibly neglect 
our own district. And at times, I want to say respectfully, it seems 
that you have looked after the whole economy rather than to fight 
the battle of the farmer and to see that he gets his part in proportion, 
and that he is protected in this economy, where others are getting sub- 
sidies and special treatment. 

And, frankly, I just have felt that at times the farmer was not 
getting the same attention, and perhaps the Department was not pur- 
suing a philosophy that was in accord with what I have been led to 
ee was one of the duties of the head of the Department. 

I do not blame the Labor Department- 

Secretary Benson. Congressman Jones, I think even among those 
of us who work and serve farmers there is room for statesman- 
ship—— 

Mr. Jones. I think that is true, too. 

Secretary Benson (continuing). And I certainly feel that our real 
interest, and our deep interest and our first interest, in the Depart- 
ment has been, is now, and will be in the future the welfare of the 
farmer and farm people of this country. 

Mr. Jones. Well, now, is it your conception of your position that 
you should suggest the programs and should at least take the leader- 
ship in bringing to this Congress your views, as you have done here 
today, but in a more concrete form, in the form of a bill, and follow- 
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| ing the suggestion of the chairman, would you propose to bring 
| us such a bill here, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, the responsibility for legislation rests 
| with the Congress. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that. 

Secretary Benson. I think it is the responsibility of the executive 
branch, if they find in administering the laws, the programs gener- 
| ally, that there is a need for some changes and improvements, to cal] 
| those to the attention of the appropriate ‘committees. 

If the committees ask us to assist in drafting, or to provide sta- 
tistical or technical information, I certainly feel it is our responsibility 
| to cooperate with those committees, That we stand ready to do. 

Mr. Jongs. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Cooter. Mr. Tewes, do you have some questions? 
| Mr. Tewes. Just one. 

There are a good many things I have learned here, Mr. Secretary. 
Among those is that if you are the lowest ranking member of the 
} minority side, and you want to ask the Secretary of ‘Agriculture some 
questions, call him on the telephone, and you will get him a lot faster. 

[ Laughter. ] 

Secretary Benson. The door is always open. 

Mr. Trewes. The question I would like to ask pertains to the action 
| of yesterday and the discussion we had here concerning authorizations 
and appropriations. 

| Now, did this action yesterday actually cut money out of the $71.8 


billion which has become so famous? 
Mr. Bracu. No. 

| Mr. Tewes. It did not cut any funds out ? 
Secretary Benson. No. 
Mr. Tewss. In addition to that, you testified here this morning that 
| this money, which would have been used for soil bank, is going “to be 
spent anyway in the way of subsidy payments for surplus production. 
Secretar Vv Benson. I think it is conceivable that the cost to the tax- 
| payer, without the acreage reserve program, might be even greater. 
| Mr. Tewes. Than this? 
i Secretary Benson. Than it would with it. 
Mr. Trwes. So that our city colleagues yesterday who were con- 
| gratulating themselves on this great economy move need to be edu- 
\ cated on the facts of agriculture; is that correct ? 
| Secretary Benson. I think the move was false economy. 
| Mr. Tewes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I Mr. Cootry. Mr. Secretary, wasn’t this $500 million included 
your $5.5 billion budget? 
Secretary Benson. No; it was not. 
i Mr. Cootry. It was not? I would like to have an explanation: 
i Mr. Roserrs. Again I must restate what I said before. The 1958 
| appropriation bill carr ies money to meet the cost of the acreage reserve 
program on the 1957 crop. The bill reported out carried $600 million 
for that purpose. Now, the amendment yesterday did not touch that 
because that is to meet the commitments on the 1957 er op. 
} Mr. Cootry. That is right. 

Mr. Roserts. The basic legislation which came out of this commit- 
: tee carried an authorization for the Secretary to commit up to $750 
million per annum for the acreage reserve program 
| Mr. Cootry. Yes. 
| 
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Mr. Roserts. Through 1959. The agricultural appropriation bill 
as it was reported out by the Appropriations Committee carried a pro- 
viso that the Secretary of Agriculture should not commit more than 
$500 million for the acreage reserve program for 1958 crops. That 
was inserted by the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Jounson. That would have been paid in 1959, though. 

Mr. Roserts. That would have required an appropriation in 1959 
to meet the payments; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooney. Not the $500 million that was knocked out ? 

Mr. Roserts. It was reported out by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee; yes, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cootxry. I know, but it was going to be used to pay the pro- 
gram through 1958 wasn’t it? 

Mr. Roserts. It would have required an appropriation in the 1959 
appropriation bill to meet the payments—— 

Mr. Asernetuy. The fiscal, Mr. Roberts, and then they will under- 
stand. 

Mr. Roserts. The fiscal year 1959 appropriation bill would include 
the funds to meet the payments on the 1958 crops. 

Mr. Cootry. Yes; that is right, for the year 1958. 

Mr. Roserts. The amendment yesterday afternoon struck the $500 
million limitation, and provided that no funds carried in the 1958 
appropriation bill should be used to formulate or carry out an acreage 
reserve program on the 1958 crop. 

Mr. Cootry. That is exactly the explanation you gave a moment 
ago. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. The question Mr. Tewes asked was, if the $500 million 
or $600 million was in the President’s budget ? 

Mr. Ropers. The $500 million that you deleted on the floor was 
not in the President’s budget. That was an advaiice authorization 
to create commitments on the 1958 crop. The $600 million that is 

carried in the appropriation bill is to meet payments in the 1958 fical 
year for commitments on the 1957 crop. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? 

Let me get this straight, on the limitation that was put in the bill. 
The committee itself by putting the $500 million figure in here, re- 
duced your $750 million authorization by $250 million for the 1958 
crops ? 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Which would be in the next year’s budget ? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. So they saved $250 million, or took $250 million out of 
the budget, for 1959. And actually the House yesterday took another 

$500 million out of the budget for 1959, because you would have put it 
in there if there had been no action taken? 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. We actually did make a saving of a half billion on the 
1959 budget? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, but not on the 1958 budget. 

Mr. Jones. I understand. 

Mr. Cootry. Money which would have been committed in 1958. 
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Mr. Poacr. Mr. Chairman, may I add that had we taken no action 
yesterday, it would have very soon become impossible to make a saving 
on the 1958 crop year without breaking contracts and obligations al- 
ready created by the Government. So that the only practical time to 
achieve this saving is now, and not in 1958 or 1959. In other words, if 
we worked on that theory, that we must wait until 1958 to take action 
on this—because this is a long way, way down the road—then we 
would automatically find ourselves stopped from taking any action 
whatever because it would have been committed. 

Mr. Coortrny. Any further questions? 

Mr. Tewes. I just want to make clear, though, that my original 
question was this: Did yesterday’s action reduce any of the 71.8 billion 
budget? It did not reduce that figure in anyway ? 

Secretary Benson. Correct. 

Mr. Warrs. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question ? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Secretary, according to your statement, and I 
am not in a position to disagree with it, we have lost some of our ex- 
port markets on some of our basic commodities. What I would like 
to know is what has been the record with reference to exports on 
the other crops like barley and rye and oats, grain sorghum, soy beans? 

Secretary Benson. Congressman, there has been a great increase 
in the exports of livestock products, feed grain products and soy 
beans. We could give you the exact figures for the record if you 
would like them, but there has been substantial increases in all those 
categories. 

Mr. Warrs. Those, then, have not been under the acreage 

Secretary Benson. Not under acreage control, that is right. 

Mr. Warrts. I see. 

Secretary Benson. Some of these products have had price supports. 

Mr. Watrs. Does the Department have any statistics on the average 
profit that a farmer makes on an acre, we will say, of various crops? 

Secretary Benson. Well, there are some cost figures, and most of 
the land grant colleges, the agricultural colloges, have run some 
studies. There are some enterprise studies, that would show costs 
for a particular time for a particular group of farms. We do not 
have an overall figure for the United States, of course, because every 
farmer’s costs and income tend to be different, but we do have some 
figures in that area, and they are available in most of the States also. 

Mr. Warts. What I was trying to find out was what has been the 
farmer’s average income per acre on those crops, not under quotas, 
supports, etc., as compared with the farmer’s—I won’t say income— 
I will say average profit, on the crops that have been under quotas and 
under the higher bracket of support ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, several of the basic crops are 
what we call the high profit crops. Costs are greater, of course, and 
the income is greater generally speaking, particularly crops like to- 
bacco, cotton, where there is a lot of labor involved. I do not know— 
I persume we have figures in the Department that can show the rela- 
tive income. We would have to relate that to the value of the land, 
of course, the labor, and many other factors. 

Mr. Warts. Certainly, in arriving at the profit. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, that is what I mean. 
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Mr. Warts. You would have to, not only relate it to the value of 
the land, but the labor 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. I was trying to determine whether or not the farmer’s 
margin of profit, operation of his acres under quotas and high sup- 
ports, has been larger than it has been on those commodities of crops 
that have not been under quotas and have had complete flexibility ? 

Secretary Benson. I think the record would probably show that 
his return per acre has been as high, or higher, possibly, than for 
many other crops. But because he has been limited in his acres, his 
total profit may not be any higher, may not be as high. It would 
be difficult to get an accurate comparison. 

Mr. Warts. I realize that. 

Secretary Benson. But some of the States may have figures for 
limited areas within the respective States. 

Mr. Warts. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Cooney. Mr. Secretary, we thank you very much for your ap- 
pearance. 

Mr. Jounson. I have one question as to the statement, I wanted 
to bring one thing into the record. 

Since 1954 you have never supported dairy products as low as 75 
perceiit of parity, have you, it has always been above that? 

Secretary Benson. One year we lowered it to the minimum of 
1d. 

Mr. Jonnson. How long ago was that, April 1954? 

Secretary Benson. April 1954 I think is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. Can you tell me what the total production of milk 
was in the United States in 1954? 

Secretary Benson. Pretty close to 122 billion, I think. 

Mr. Jonnson. What was the production for 1956? 

Secretary Benson. The production has been increasing slightly : 126 
against 122, The number of cows has decreased but there has been 
an increase in production per cow. 

Mr. Jounson. Have you made any estimates of what it 1s going to be 
for 1957? I believe I heard a figure of 129 billion. 

Secretary Benson. I think in our outlook reports we did estimate 
that it would be up in the neighborhood of 2 billion pounds. 

Mr. Jounson. The point I am trying to get at is, you have had 
flexibility in your support there, and yet haven’t reduced the supply. 
Now, what is your analysis of why your production of dairy products 
has not gone down ? 

Secretary Benson. I think it has reduced the rate of increase, and 
at the same time the markets have been expanding for dairy products. 
The dairy industry, as you know, has had a $6 million promotion pro- 
gram, advertising, which I think has tended to increase the consump- 
tion. And the records show that per capita consumption has in- 
creased, as well as total consumption. 

Mr. Jounson. What I am trying to get at is, now for almost 3 years 
we have reduced the supports, and yet we have not reduced the supply. 
How do you explain that? Under your theory, it is supposed to have 
reduced the supply. 
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Secretary Benson. I think the operation, the dairy operation, has 
been relatively profitable in the last several years, and again, I say 
there have been markets for the commodities, so there has been a 
natural inducement for farmers to expand somewhat. Technology 
in dairy production has continued to go forward. 

Mr. Jounson. I think in the few questions I asked you this morn- 
ing, you stated that you would like to lower the supports on dairy 
products below 75 percent of parity / 

Secretary Benson. I did not say I would like to lower them; I said 
there may be conditions under which it would be in the interest of 
the dairy industry to lower them below the minimum of 75. Generally 
speaking, the program has worked quite well. 

Mr. Jounson. How low do you think they should be lowered ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know, I have not firmed any particular 
figure. In the case of the feed grains, we have gone down to 70, as 
you know. At times there was good reason for it and justification 
for it, but it would depend on market conditions and on production. 

Mr. Jounson. You have complete flexibility, though, in grain; do 
you not ¢ 

Secretary Benson. That is correct; within the guidelines which the 
Congress has provided. And I think those guidelines should be con- 
tinued. I think they are helpful to an administrator. 

Mr. Jonnson. Would you recommend coming to Congress— 
and asking to put the dairy products supports the same as feed 
grains? I mean, giving you complete flexibility ? 

Secretary Benson. We had not thought of that, particularly. 

Mr. Jonnson. Another question was brought out about the total 

spent on dairy products by Commodity Credit. Doesn’t that include 
the amount that has gone into the school-lunch program ? 

Secretary Benson. "The figures I have given show these costs; and 
also donations which have gone to relief agencies as well as gifts 
abroad. 

Mr. Jounson. And the amount that has been going to the Armed 
Forces also ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, the net loss on it ; yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. I mean, that is charged up against the dairy-support 
program ¢ 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, could there be a breakdown put in the record, 
showing this breakdown of where this money has gone for the total— 
what it is 





Secretary Benson. Yes; we could provide that, Mr. Congressman. 
We would be happy to do it, if it is your wish. 
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(The data referred to above is as follows :) 


Dairy products: Realized cost of programs primarily for stabilization of farm 
prices and income, fiscal years 1932-56 


{In millions of dollars] 





Butter and | Dried milk, Total 
Cost items butter oil Cheese fluid milk dairy 
and whey products 
Cost recorded in CCC program results: 
Donations under sec. 416, Public Law 439: 
Domestic, to schools _ .-_.-- ea 51 19 6 76 
Domestic, to institutions, needy per- | 
sons, etc i Saeadeinen ‘ 85 46 22 153 
To foreign CL ee ; 287 106 154 547 
Subtotal, sec. 416..............- ; 423 171 182 776 
Donations to Veterans’ Administration 
and Armed Forces under sec. 202, Public 
ii setae bistecostdenes ae ’ os 37 l 12 50 
Loss on sales !_____- rie 58 26 180 264 
Special school milk progr: a. a ore ions 67 67 
Total CCC programs__-_--_--- ee 518 198 441 1, 157 
Cost recorded under Public Law 480: ! 
Dispositions under title I____- 5 1 3 9 
Less credit for foreign currency. o —3 —1 2 —6 
Net title I...__- eo it Festa l 3 
Transfers under title II_____- F ‘ ll 12 8 31 
Total Public Law 480______- 13 12 9 34 
Costs recorded under sec. 32 for removal by pur- 
chase and distribution: 
"EO WOO x So cccncecus Sg ithe -. 68 17 57 142 
SO Gk deed onesies oe salaeta 147 32 12 191 
Total sec. 32...... wile oe 215 49 69 333 
Total of abl ones MeiNOs ccc cca coscecn cc. 746 259 519 1, 524 





1 Dispositions under Public Law 480 are recorded in accounts o iCCC as sales at full recovery. 


Mr. Cooter. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. As soon as 
you send the bill to us, we shall certainly give it attention, at the 
earliest possible time. 

Secretary Benson. We will put into legislative language, for your 


consideration, the various suggestions that I made in my prepared 
testimony. 


Mr. Coorry. Thank you very much. 
We stand adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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